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W hen opal tints and gray invade, 
The crimson of the west— 

When daylight’s lingering traces fade, 
And song-birds seek the nest— 

When shadows full o’er hill and plain, 
And stars in heaven glow, 

We live in memory once again 
The days of long ago. 


And friends of days for ever o’er 
Around us closely stand, 

We feel the kindly grasp once more 
Of many a ‘‘vanished hand;”" 

And though fend, loyal, brave, and true 
May be the friends we know, 

No friends can match the friends we knew 
And loved long, long ago. 


And though we form new friends, 
New joys, new pleasures try, 

And though new hopes like phantoms rise 
Asin the days gone by, 

When comes the holy calm of eve, 
Our tears unbidden flow; 

We love, we hope, we plan and grieve 
Aguin in Long Ago. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


8S Stannard Marshbank saw,in the 
A moonlight, the face of Ralph Fors- 
ter, his heart leaped to his mouth 
with a sick and deadly fear. There was not 
only fury and that longing for vengeance 
which Raiph Forster’s face might be ex- 
pected to wear, buton itan expression of 
stern determination to wreak that ven- 
geances upon the villain who had ruined 
the woman he loved and wrecked his life. 
Stannard tried to puta bold face on it, 
and forcing a sickly smile, said— 
“Ah, Forster, is that you? This is a bad 
business, If there is anything 1 can do 


” 
——— 


Ralph looked at him with steady, fero- 
cious eyes, 
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“Yeos!’’ he said. “There is something 
you can do, and you are going todo it 
You bave got a man to deal with now, not 
an innocent, unsuspecting girl. You've 
deceived her, you’ve deceived Lord 
Fayne, but you can’t deceive me—you 
Can't escape me,’’ 

“i—I don’t understand you, Forster,” 
seid Stannard, 

“You will soon!’ said Forster, grimly. 
“You'll understand what 1 mean when I 
tel you that I’ve been down below there, 
Within few feetof you, that I’ve heard 
every word you and Lord Fayne said.’’ 

“You have beard—you know?” Stan- 
bard recoiled a step. 

“Yes, I know itis you who are the vil- 
lain, and not Lord Fayne. That it’s you | 


who lured Grace to her ruin, and not bin; | 
that it’s you-who stood by just now, over | 


there at the house, and let a man bear the 
blame of your villainy. Mr. Marshbank 


you’rea cunning scoundrel, a cowardly, | 


Cunning scoundrel; you’ve been clever 
enough to impose on Lora Fayne and 
Upon Miss Winsdale, but your little game 
lsup. I’m going to take care that he and 


she—and everybody—knows what you 
are 


Stannard Marshbank moistened bis dry 


going t back 
fald Ralph. 
“What then?’ demanded Stannard. 


“Look here, Forster, be sensible; let us 


4k6 you 


look at this miserable affair like practical 
men. What's donecan’t be undone, It 
was not altogether my fault. She was quite 
as ready to go as | was to take her——”’ 

Ralpb Forster made a threatening gest- 
ure, ‘It’sa lie!’ he said. ‘Say another 
word against her——”’ 

Stannard put up hia hand deprecatingly 
“I won’t, I won’t! But listen to me, Fors- 
ter; I know you’re angry. I don’t say 
you haven’t cause to be; but try and con- 
sider the matter like a calm and sensible 
man, there sa good fellow! I’m willing— 
I’m anxious to—to make you a fair com- 
pensation for the—the little mistake I 
made. I| tell you what l’ildo. 1’ll settle 
anice little income upon ber—or you, i! 
you like—an income that will make you 
quite independent, and keep you likea 
gentieman. You can marry her, you can 
buy a comfortable little public somewhere 
in London or down ir the country, where 
people never heard of you, and won’t ask 
any questions. You'll be as happy asif 
this little trouble had never happened, 
After ali, what does it matter, nobody will 
know——”’ 

Forster ground his teeth. He seemed 
choking with rage. ‘‘You offer me money 
to marry your leavings ?’’ he seid, hoarsely; 
“is that what you mean ? | tell you, if you 
offered me a gold minel wouldn’t do it 
I’m going to take you back to White Cot. 
I’m going to tell them ail there the whole 
truth. 1’m going to show Miss Winsdale 
the sort of wan she was going to marry. 
Andthen I’m going to make you marry 
Grace !”” 

Stannard Marshbank stepped back, as 
tounded, petrified, by the words; his white 
lips twitcned; then he laughed a lsugh of 
contempt and mockery. 

“My good fellow,’’ he said, with a sneer, 
‘you must be outof your wind! Marry 
Grace Warner-that giri!—why should 1?” 

The terrible insolence of the question 
maddened Kilph. He was speechless for 
a moment, then his hand shot oul towards 
Stannard’s throat. 

Stannard sprang aside. ‘Don’t touch 
me!’’ he cried, ia an agony of fear, ‘‘Don’t 
strike me!’ His eyes glanced from side 
to side with the swift, covert look of a 
hunted animal. ‘‘Perhaps—you’re right. 
I—I’ll do what you like. Come—come to- 
morrow; it’s late to-night.”’ 

“No,” said Ralph, ‘‘l’m going to take 
you to White Cot to-night, if it is ten times 
as late. Will you come quietly, or——”’ 

“I'll come quietly,’’ said Staunard. 
“You're ruining me, and doing yourself 
no good. You'd much better accept my 
ofter. There! 1 won’t say any wore.” 

“Come on!” said Ralph, fiercely. 

They walked on fora few yards Kaiph 
striding a little in advance along the path 
by the edge of the quarry. The sinister, 
bunted look was still on Stannard’s drawn 
and haggard face. He looked from Fide to 
side with the desperate 6x pression of «a de- 
tected criminal searching for any means 
of escape, however slight. Suddenly the 
moon shone out clearly and was reflected 
upoD @ pool of water in one of the holiows 
at the bottom of the quairy. The pool and 
its reflection struck upon Staunard Marsh- 
bank’s barassed brain with the sense of 


the depth of the quarry beneath them. A 
murderous idea leapt int) bis mind. He 
looked round about him and over hia 
shoulder, and listened intently. 

There was nosound bes ie that of the 
footsteps of the two men, and Ralph's 
heavy, stertorous breathing They were 
4 ne > r WwW ' 
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The spirit of Cain thrilled through every 
yein of his body. His hatred of this low, 
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vulgar clown who had dared to threaten 
him—hbim, Stannard Marsbbank, a man of 
intellect, a gentleman of delicate refine 
ment!—with exposure, burnt like a coal 
within his heart. 

With a low cry like that of a wolf he 
Sprang upon Forster from behind, 

The attack was so sudden, Forster was 
so unprepared, that be staggered, and al- 
most fell. The gun dropped from bis 
hand, aud he flung his arms round Stan- 
nard; but he was on one knee, and Stan- 
nard was standing firmly on both feet. 
Notwithstanding his great strength, Fors- 
ter was at a disadvantege. Stannard ex- 
erted ail his strength and forced Forster 
back ward, so that bis head and shoulders 
projected over the edge of the quarry. The 
two men’s faces were close together, their 
teeth set, their eyos giaring into each 
other’s, 

Ralph knew that he dared not exert al! 
his strength, for in doing so bis uncertain 
foothold might be lost; but he clung with 
the tenacity of a bearto his assailant, re- 
solved that if he went over the quarry to 
drag Stannard Marshbank with him. 

Stannard saw this, and, with a snarl, 
bent his head, and, like a very wolf in- 
deed, fixed his teeth in Forster's arm. The 
pain was so intolerable that Forster's grip 
relaxed. It was only foran instant, but 
Stannard seized the momentary advant- 
age, and, releasing himself, struck Forster 
a blow full in the faceand thrust him over 
the quarry. 

Forster fell without a cry. Stannard 
Marshbank crept to the brink, and looked 
over, With white face and starting eyes. 
He heard the dull thud as the heavy body 
struck the ground. 

Ralph Forster lay motionless, Stannard 
Marshbank stared down at him for what 
seemed to him an eternity. What should 
he do? Was the man dead? If not, what 
was Stannard’s position? Kalph Forster 
would recover, would carry Out bia threat, 
and expose him. All would be lost; he 
would lose the Earl’s money, he would 
lose Eva, he would be tried for a murder- 
ous assault upon the lover of the girl he 
bad ruined and abandoned ! 

At any rate, he must go down and see if 
the man were living or dead, As he rose 
from his crouching attitude he saw the 
gun which Ralph Forster had 
Mechanically he took it up, and, descend- 
ing the quarry with stealthy steps, reached 
the prostrate man, and knelt beside him. 
Blood was streaming from a wound upon 
the back of Forster's head. It was atill 
Mowing; the inan was B&till alive. He 
opened his eyes, looked hazily at Stan- 
nard, then struggled to speak. “I shall 
livelong enough to show you up, you 
scoundrel!’ he gasped taintly. 

That threat maddened Stannard, 
sprang to his feet, 
and, aiming full at Forster's head, fired. 

A cry of agony rose from the lips, made 
horrible by the cowardly murder. Its 
echoes rang thinly from side to side, then 
died away. Stannard Marshbank looked 
round, and then upat the cloud flecked 
sky. It seemed to bim at that moment as 
ifa thousand eyes were fixed upon him 
denouncing|ly. 

He bent over his victim, and 
trembling hand upon bis heart. 
quite still, Stannard shrank 
shudder of horror aud fear. 


He 


laid a 
Jt was 
back with a 


“My God!” he whispered, hoarsely. 
‘Ho's dead !’’ 
Ais hamon 6ven ¢ at, WnO# 
aU 
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shook in every limb; ne felt deathly sick; 
he could not take bis eyes from the 
scorched and biood- flecked face that stared 
up at him in the moonlight, but gased 
down atit with widedistended eyes and 
loosely-hanging lips. How long he stood 
thus he would never know, but at ast the 
paralyzing horror gave place to the in- 
stincts of selfish fear and self-preserva- 
tion. 

He turned and walked, at first siowly, 
away from the body, but still looking over 
his shoulder at itas if the dead face fasci- 
nated him. It was not until be bad turned 
one of the rugged corners of the quarry 
and got out of sight of the dead, mur- 
dered, man that he quickened his steps, 

He climbed to the moor, and quickly 
and stealthily crossed it and gained the 
lane leading to the Court. His brain was 
beginning to work. 

He considered bis aituation. 

He had left White Oot with the Karl and 
Lady Janet. They had gone to their rooms 
broken down by grief and shame over the 
supposed guilt of Heriot Fayne, Stannard 
had also gone to his room, but the desire 
to know where Heriot and Grace and 
Ralph bad gone, and what they were 
going to do, made It impossible for him to 
go to bed. He bad felt that it was impera- 
tively necessary that he should learn their 
intentions without the loss uf a moment, 

Without having ftormed any definite 
plans, he resolved to go and find Heriot or 
Grace and make some terms with them, 
Ho bad left his room and gone down stairs 
stealthily; the servants had gone to bed; 
the great house was in darkness, 

He had let himself out by a window in 
the library, and had climbed the park 
fencing #0 as not to disturb the lodge- 
keeper, So far as he knew no one had 
seen him leave the Court; the Karl and 
Lady Janet had seen him enter his bed- 
room, and must have heard him lock the 
door. 

He bad said good-night to the butler and 
one of the footinan; without doubt they 
wereall firmly convinced that he was in 
bed and asleep at this moment, If h 
could only regain his room without being 
seen or heard, what evidence could be 
brought against him? 

With the greatest caution, keeping weil 
witLin the shadow of the hedge, he made 
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| his way to the park fence, climbed over it, 


snatched up the gun, | 


and with bent back and crouching atti- 
tude, using every tree as a screen, he 
made his way through the thick shrub- 
bery to the library window, entered by it, 
closed it noiselessly, and then stood I|iat- 
ening with suppressed breath. 

The vast place was as silent as when he 
left it. He took off his boots, and, carry- 
ing them in bis hand, went upstairs to his 
room, softly locked the door, and sank, a 
palpitating heap, into a chair. 

His acute brain wentto work. They 
would find the body of Kalph Forster in 
the morning. Upon whom would suspi- 
clon fall? Forster was a game-keeper; 
there had been « great deal of poaching of 
late by the minors; in the first place, sus 
pieion would fall upon them. What more 
likely than that, In an encounter with one 
of these rough and reckless men, the 
game keeper should lose his life? Cer- 
tainly no one would be ready to suspect 
hion, Stannard. Why should My, Stan- 
Marshbbank, Meinber of Parilament, 
a gentleman of position, and of irreproach- 


nard 


able character, murder his uncle’s game 
keeper? Unless—and at the thought his 
ashe ‘ Ww ) read 
-) 1» a 
mi 
ig! f the danger 
at lay it st dire 1 he seemed to feel 
the bangiman’s noose pressing on his 
throat, 
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Well, after all, it was no evidence againnt 
him His word would be taken against 
that of such a man as Heriot Fayne and @ 
fallen woman, whose desire lo avenge her- 
self would afford motive enough to a false 
testimony. 

He oca.ld only wait and keep up his 
courage. Whatelse could hedo? Flight 
would be childish, absurd, a confession of 


guilt. Yes; he could only waitand put a | 


bold front upon it. After all, he repeated 
to himeelf a hundred times, there was no 
evidence against him, nota title. 

He was about to light a candle to un- 
dress hiusolf by when he remembered 
that the light might be seen by someone 
outside, and he proceeded to undress him- 
self inthe dark. He took off bis coat and 
waistcoat, unfastoned the sleeve links of 
one sbirt wrist, and was about to loosen 
the otber when he discovered that the gold 
links were missing. 

What had become of it? Had hedropped 
it at White Cot out in the Court, or bad it 
been torn during his struggle with Kalph 
Forster? If so, where was it? Good God! 
It might be lying on the edge of the cliff, 
on the spot where the struggle had taken 
place, It might be found beside the body. 
Every inch of the ground would be 
searched by microscope detectives, 

No evidence againat him! That accursed 
sleeve link would be sufficient tosend bim 
to the gallowa? He clutched the edge of 
the dressing table, palsted with fear. After 
all, though, was itso damning? Had any- 
one noticed the sleeve links? They were 
of an ordinary pattern, such as might be 
soon in any jewoler’s in Bond Street. 

He must get rid of the remaining links, 
He looked round the room in search of 
some place in which to bide them, If be 
could wait until to-morrow it would be 
Oasy enough to dig them into the ground 
with aturn of the heel; but he could not 
walt. His eyes fell upon the fireplace; he 
thrust up bis aro and carefully placed the 
links upon a slight ledge in the chimney 
Just above the stove; then, in the faint 
moonlipht, he chose another pair of links 
ficim adrawerin the dressing table, and 
Ineerted them in the wrists of bis shirt, 

When be had completely undressed be 
examined his clothes, There were no 
inarke of the struggle excepting some 
earth on the knees of his trousers. Ile re- 
moved this carefully with aclothes-brush, 
folded bis clothes, and placed them upon a 
chair, and, after gulving down a glass of 
water, which struck like ice upon his burn- 
ing throat, got into bed. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
EKIOT, after he bad left Stannard 
I] Marshbank, walked towards the 
cottage, 

Of course, he had been a bigger fool than 
before in permitting Stannard Marshbank 
to deceive him; but, with all bis faults, 
Heriot Fayne was honest minded = and 
truthful, and men of his character can al- 
ways be easily deceived by men like Stan- 
nard Marshbank. 


Besides, Stannard bad really played his | 


part extremely well. He would have im- 
posed upon a far better Judge of human 
nature than Heriot Fayne. Then, again, 
Herlot could see no reason why Eva 
should accept Stannard unlese she loved 
him, and, with his own eyes, he had seen 
her in Stannard’s arms. 


So, after all, there was some excuse for | 


Heriot’s soft headedness, ‘There was only 
one thing for bliin now to do, to bind Grace 
over to secrecy, and (then to clear out of 
the oountry. He was terribly wretched, 
as he strolled across the moor. He loved 
Eva with ali his heart, and the thought 
that she was lost to him for ever, that she 
was won by Stannard Marshbank, of al! 
men in the world, filled him with misery, 

He reached the cottage, but he did not 
gO in. He could not face the Warners, or 
talk to (irace before them. He would wait 
for Grace outside, He lit bis pipe, and 
paced upand down, He didn't think of 
Ralph Forster. 
out fear, and, so far as that went, Ralph 
Forster wa* quite at liberty to shoot hine, 
or knock him on the head, if he hada 
fancy that way; !ndeed, Heriot would have 
been extremely obliged to any man for 
putting an end to an existence which had 
suddenly become almost unendurable., 

After a lapse of five or te: minutes, he 
saw Girace approacbing, and went to meet 
her. Sbe had been crying, and her eyes 
were swoilea, She lifted her pale face, 
and waited for him to speak. 


‘“3race,’’ he said, and hia voice was 
huaky, “] want to thank you, before | say 
another word, tor holding y ngue 

ist now 

“Why did ask meto?’’ she sa 


a low voice. 


‘*That’s what I am going to tell you,” he 


He was absolutely with. | 
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waid. “Walk with mea little way, out of | I shall ever come back. Don’t forget me, 
Grace." 


sight of the cottage. 1 don’t want to be 
Interrupted. 
seem out of ny mind to you, and that you 
can't understand why—why-——” 

“Why you should screen him? No, I 
don’t understand. Heisabad man, and 
ought to be punished.” 

“So he ought,” said Heriot. “But you'll 
have to let bim go, Grace. You will, if I 
| ask you, will you not? It's a matter of 
| life or death to me!’ 
| “But why ?’’ she asked. 

“It’s not for bin sake," be said; ‘but for 
| that of—anotber person.” 
| “Of Misa Winsdale ?’’ said Grace. 
| “Yoa,” he said, ‘‘Miss Winsdale is go. 
| ing to marry bim.” 
| “7 knew that,” said Grace, quietly. “1 
| wanted to save her.” 
| “You could not,” said Heriot. “She is 
not the sort of woman to be saved in that 
| way. She has promised to marry Mr. 
| Marshbank, and she will doit. She will 
forgive him, as other women, most wo- 
| mon, forgive. To let ber know what he 
| had done wouldn’t prevent ber marrying 
him; but it would only make her miserable 
for the rest of her lite, Don’t you see! I 
don’t care for Stannard Marshbank, but I 
do care for her.”’ 

Grace st pped short, and her hand went 
stealthily to her heart. 

*You—love her, Lord Fayne?’’ she said, 

“That's it,” he seid, grimly. ‘I love 
her! It’s all of no use, of course, I dare- 
say there wouldn’t have been any chance 
for me, even if Stannard Marehbank had 
not been in question; but | love her, all 
the same, and I want you to let him go, 
without another word, | know that it isa 
great deal toask, but I’ve got a feeling, 
somehow, that you won't refuse me,’’ 

‘“No,’’ she said, with a catch in her voice, 
“Il would do anything you asked me, 
Anything!” 

“Thank you, CGrace,’’ he said, witha 
sigh. ‘ll want you to give me your solemn 
promise that, whatever happens, you will 
never tell the truth about Stannard 
Marshbank.”’ 

She looked straight before her. 

“] promise,” she said, almost inaudibly. 
“It isn’t much to promise, it isn’t much to 
do for you, who saved my life, who’ve 
been such a good friend tome, If I bad 
known you didn’t want metogo tothe 
house and show him up, 1 wouldn’t have 
gone, There isn’t anything I wouldn’t do 
to please you——”’ Her voice was caught 


ey Os. 

Heriot, though he did not guess how it 
was with her—that she loved him, and 
would have laid down ber life for him— 
was not unmoved, 

“Thank you, Grace,” he said, huskily, 
“1 wish I could do something for vou, and 





in a stified sob, and the tears swam in her | 


I'm afraid, wy girl, I must | 





| 


| 


| 
| 
} 


I would if ] knew what. But I think there | 
| are brighter days in store for you. There’s | 


he is very fond of you. You must marry 
him, Grace, and be very happy afterwards, 
as the story books say.”’ 

| Grace choked back her sobs, 


| 
} 
| Ralph Forster. He's # good fellow, and 
| 


“T shall 
| never marry Ralph Forster,’’ she said, set- 
| ting her lips tightly, “I shall never marry 
| anyone,”’ 
| Don't say that, Grace,” said Heriot, 
| with unintentionally crue! persistence, 
| “He is # good fellow, and loves you with 
all his heart. And you will make hima 
good wife, Grace, Any man might be 
proud to marry you,” 

She turned her face away, her lips quiv- 
ering. 


“| wish he were here now,” said Heriot, | 


“T’dtry and explain to bim why I have 
asked you to promise to be silent, 
and bring you together,”’ 

“You never could do that,” said Grace, 
brokenly. 

At that moment the sound of a gun 
echoed across the moor. Grace started, 
witha faint cry, and caught at Heriot’s 
arm. 

“What was tha! ?” she asked, fearfully. 

“A gun,” said Heriot. “Don’t be fright- 
ened, It’s only Ralph shooting a rabbit. 
It may be proachers, If it is,’? he added, 
‘‘we shall hear another gun, or shouting.”’ 

They stood silent, and listened. Uncon 
sciously, Grace kept her hand upon his 
arm; as unconsciously he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, protectingly and sootb- 
ingly. Her heart beat fast. She lifted her 
eyes, swimming in tears, to his. He 
looked down at her, with a sad smile. 

“It is nothin, Grace,”’ he said, gently. 
“Go to your mother now, and when Ralph 
comes home be kind and patient with 
bin There are brighter days in store for 

, as I said.” 
“And you,” she sald, 
“T ami going away,’’ he replied. “I am 


going to leave England. I don’t suppose 


I'd try | 


It was an unlucky speech. It broke 
down the barrier which ber pride bad 


been erecting before her love for him. At) 


bis words, spoken witb an unconscious 
pathos, her love swept away ber self-re- 
straint. She let her head fall upon his 
bresst, and threw her arms around his 
neck. 

It was only fora moment. She bad re- 
covered almost before he understood the 
significance of her action, She would 
havetorn ber arms from bis and fled, 
covered with shame; but he took her 
arms, and held ber, and looked down at 
ber witha strong man’s pity and rever- 
ence for a woman’s weakness, with 4 
strong man’s gratitude for the love he 
could not return. 

“Thank you, Grace!” hesaid. “I know 
what that just means, that you forgive me 
foralithe trouble I have given you, for 
making you promise to keep silence. 
Good bye! Remember me to Johnnie 
when you seehim. Goin now, I will wait 
here u: til you are safe Inside.” 

Grace's arms dropped to her side. Her 
face went white, she looked at him fixedly 
for a moment with all a woman’s love in 


| 





| 


her eyes, then, without a word, she went | 


past him and entered the cottage. 
Heriot sighed. What a game of cross 
purposes life was; here was he in love 


with Eva Winsdale, 80 much in love that | 


he was willing to carry the burden of an- 
other man’s sin—tbe man Eva loved. And 
here was a tender-hearted little woman 
who loved bim, and who would be made 
miserable because he hadn’t any love to 
give in return ! 

He walked on towards Newton. When 
he had gcne abouta mile he seemed to 
miss something; it was his violin. He 
stopped, balf-intending to go back for it, 
but he felt it would be unwise to do so, 
He shrank from another meeting with 
Grace. But he was sorry to leave his be- 
loved fiddle, with whose aid he had earned 
an honest living, and which, somehow or 


other, was associated in bis mind with | 


Eva; but there was no help for it. 

He reached Newton in the early morn- 
ing. A small crowd of men and women 
was making its way down the street to- 
wards the station. They were factory 








“What for?” asked Heriot, grimly 
amused, 

“Why, as an A.B.”’ said the man, im- 
patiently. ‘‘What are you playing at?” 

“TI don’t know,”’’ said Heriot. 

Then the full meaning of the man’s 
question flashed upon him. He must be 
the first mate of the barque, and was ep. 
gaging men for the voyage. 

‘Where is she bound for?’ he asked. 

‘South America,”’ said the mate, curtly, 

“I’m nota sailor,’”’ began Heriot—then he 
remembered bie many yachting trips, and 
that bis own own skipper bad one day re. 
marked that Lord Heriot was as good a 
man before the mast as could be found. 

“That is, I’ve never taken a long vo- 
yage,”’ he said, ‘but I know my business,” 

“That’s more than half the A.B.’s can 
say,’’ retorted the mate, bluntly. ‘What's 
yer name?” 

“Richard Brown,’’ said Heriot, promptly, 

The mate grinned. 

‘Seem to have heard that somewhere,” 
he said. ‘Never mind! bring yer kit on 
board in balf an hour; we’ve got orders to 
start as soon as possible,”’ 

“Right!” said Heriot, 

It suited him, as he would have said, 
“down to the ground.”’ If he bad gone on 
board an ocean liner he would have had 
nothing to do, and plenty of time and op- 
portunity in which to think over all that 
he lost, and to eat his heart out; asa hand 
on board a barque, he would have to work 
hard, and the /ittle leisure that would fall 
to bim he would be obliged to spend in 
sleep. 

He went to one of the outfitters near the 
docks and bought his kit. He knew ex- 
actly what to buy, for he had seen those of 
bis men on board his own yacht. He tried 
to eat a good breakfast, but it was some- 
what of a failure; then he bought some 
tabacco, and went on board. In half an 
hour the vessel was the sceneo! that seem- 
ingly wild confusion which is, in reality, 
order in excitement. 

The captain’s voice bellowed like a fog 
trumpet; the mate bustled to and fro; the 
men, amidst laughter and the sulpburic 
language which means nothing, got the 
vesse] reacy to start. In the hurry and 


| confusion Heriot was scarcely noticed as 


hands, going by the workman’s train to | 


the large manufacturing town of Layford. 
Heriot was justin time. He was quite 


sturting from the station, and, though he 
had taken a third-class ticket, he was 
obliged to get into a firstclass compart- 
ment. 


he fell in with the rest, and hauled away 
at ropes and chains. 
In less than an hour the good barque, 


Mary Ann, had slowly glided away from 


the quay on her outward voyage, with 
unnoticed in the throng; the train was just 


He was slone in the carriage; there was | 


no lamp, aod the dawn was only just 
breaking; no one came near him; no 
porter saw him. He got out at Layford 


with the restof the crowd, and made his | 


way toa time-table posted on the wall, 
An express train for London was timed to 
startin five minutes, It started from an- 
other platform; and, although he was 
hungry and thirsty, there was no time for 
him to get anything—besides, though he 


did not Know it, the refreshment bar was | 


not open. 
He gotinto athird class compartment, 


and had it all to himself during the whole | 


ofthe journey. He turned up the callar of 
his coat, and, stretching himself full 
length along the seat, went to sleep, and 
he did not wake until the train steamed 
into the terminus, At the refreshment 
bar he got a cup of coffee and a roll and 
utter; then he went outinto the street, 
and wondered whatin the nameof Heaven 
he should do, 

A ’bus stopped at the corner, and, with- 
out looking where it was going, heclimbed 
onto thetop. The ’bus was a city one, 
He got down at the Bank, and, in an aim- 
less way, wandered eastward. smoking his 


pipeand thinking of the events of last. 


night. 
Presently he remembered that he wanted 


to leave England. The docks were some- 


where in this neighborhood; he might as 
well go and make inquiries about a vessel. 
He asked his way to the docks, and pro- 
ceeding there, found himself amongst a 
lot of seafaring men who were Standing 
looking at a barque which was moored 
close to the quay. It seemed to be his fate 
to find himself amongst a crowd. 

Hie was wa'ching the scene with listless 
interest, when a man in a pilot jacket 
touched him on the shoalder. 

"Ave l got your name?” he asked, in 
a sharp, business way, 


“I don’t think you have,”’ said Heriot. 
witb a half smile 


“Then you’ better let 


mé take it down, 
He eyed Heriot 
approvingly, and added added, “I think J 
can take you on,”’ 


f you’re going to join.’ 


Richard Brown, alias Viscount Heriot 
Fayne, as one of her bands. F 

Without any intention of doing so, h 
bad left England without leaving the 
slightest clue behind him. If he had been 
a criminal flying from justice he could not 
have succeeded in getting away mure 
cleanly. 

Eva slept little tbat night. 

It may be stated without fear of contra- 
diction that only an innocent and pure- 
minded girl can understand what she 
felt. If Heriot Fayne had not, by his 
silence, admitted his guilt, nothing, no 
evidence, however circumstantial, would 
have convinced her of it. 

She knew that he had been wild and dir- 


| sipated, but she would bave deemed him 


incapable of the mean and distardly crime 
which he had admitted. She had loved 
him with all her heart. It might be said 
that she loved him stil!, but her love wes 
held in suspense in her bosom. She did 
not cry; there is an anguish too acute ar 4 
too deep to admit of tears, but she lay face 
downwards on her bed, her hands clasp- 
ing the coverlid. 

She tried to think of Stannard Marsh- 
bank, the man she was going to marry. 
Sie tried to compare bim, to his advan- 
tage, with Heriot Fayne, Stannard Marsb- 
bank had no stain upon his character, 
filled an honorable position in the world, 
was surely worthy of ber love, whilé 
Heriot Fayne was the outcast of the family, 


and had been guilty of thesin which prob- 


ably women rank as the lowest and mean- 
esta man can commit, She knew 8'® 
ought to love the one and loathe the other. 
But she knew that she did nothing of the 
kind. She felt, with remorse, that even 
while Heriot was being exposed she had 
felt pity—yes, actually pity!—for him, 
while she ought to have felt nothing but 
contempt for him, and pity for his victii. 

“There must be something wicked and 
vicious in my nature,” she murmured, in 
her self-abasement. ‘Yes, that is it, | 
Ought to hate him; but I cannot, I can- 
not !’’ 

This was the burden of ber thoughts 4!! 
W hen she went uownt 
rning she foun | 
He looked 


through the night. 
to breakfast the next m< 
her father already at the tabie. 


very grave and thougbtful, and patted her 
band in an apologetic kind of way, as sbe 
went round to kiss him. 








THE SATURDAY 








—— 


“]’m afraid you’ve had a bad night, my | 


dear,” besaid. ‘I don’t want to talk of 
what occurred in the library last night, 
and, after this, we won’t refer toitagain. It 
was terribly painful, and I would give the 
world if you had not been there. You see, 
the Earl was quiteright in cutting Heriot 
Fayne adrift The man is a hopeless, 
heartless scoundrel.” 

Eva winced, and set down thecup which 
she bad taken up. 

“How well Stannard Marshbank showed 
up beside him! It is fervently to be 
hoped that Heriot Fayne will never come 
between him and the title. Poorgirl! I 
suppose she bad followed Fayne down 
here. Itisto be hoped that he will be 
punished; I shouldn’t be surprised to hear 
that Forster, the gamekeeper, had given 
him a sound thrashing. It’s a bad busi- 
ness, and we won’t say any more about it. 
I think you had better go over totheCourt 
and see Lady Janet,” he added; “she will 
be terribly cut upabout the affair, and will 
be glad to see you.” 

After breakfast Eva walked over to the 
Court. She expected to be told that Lady 
Janet was ill, and could see no one, but 
she was taken to Lady Janet’s room at 
once, 

Tbe poor lady was very pale, and her 
eyes were dim with weeping. Eva kissed 
her, but Lady Janet was the first to speak- 

‘My dear,’”’ she said. “I am filled with 
shame! It is dreadful in every way, but it 
is more dreadful that you should have 
been present. If 1 bad not been #0 over- 
whelmed I would have taken you out of 
the room, but I felt unable to move—and 
it all happened so quickly !’ 

‘Poor Lady Janet!’ murmured Eva. 

‘“Yosa, my heart feels as if it were break- 
ing,’ said Lady Janet, quietly. ‘You see, 
Il love him so—I love him still. I can’t 
help it!” 

Eva almost started. It was what sbe 
had said to herself all through the night! 

“Tt seems like a hideous dream,’’ went 
on Lady Janet. “I can scarcely yet be- 
lieve it. With all his faults, Heriot was 
never that kind of a man—never deceitful 
and treacherous, but always tender and 
gentle with women. I know tbat it must 
be true, that he must be guilty, but it is 
almost impossible to realize it,and even 
while the girl was speaking he did not 
look as if he were guilty.’”’ 

Eva remained silent. 

“But, of course, that is only what I feel; 
the whole scene seems unreal and fantas 
tic. I don’t know how he came to be in the 
library at White Cot. How wasit? Do 
you know, dear ?’’ 

Eva remained silent, and Lady Janet 
went on in a half-apologetic voice, as if 
she were ashamed of her weakness— 

“I1—I wonder where he went? I should 
like to know what has become of him. 
That man, Ralph Forster, the gamekeeper, 
threatened him. I have been awake all 
night, tortured by dreadful imaginings !” 

Eva shuddered. 

‘‘How is Lord Averleigh ?’’ she asked. 

“I don’t dare to ask him,” said Lady 
Janet. ‘‘He came down to his breakfast, 
as usual, this morning, and though he 
looked very ill and worn he said nothing 
about—about—but talked with Stannard 
as usual. Poor Stannard seems to feel the 
thing very acutely; he looked pale and 
worried. Will you come downstairs and 
see bim? He and Edmund are in the 
library.” 

Eva was never very anxious to meet 
Stannard Marshbank, and this morning 
would gladly have avoided him, but she 
went downstairs with Lady Janet. 


As they reached the hall the Earl and 
Stannard came out of the library. They 
both looked grave and troubled. Stan- 
nard took Eva’s hand and would have 
greeted her in his usual way, by kissing 
her forehead, but Eva drew back slightly. 
Something in his pale face, an expression 
in his eyes difficult to define, repelled 
her. 

“Itis afine morning,” said the Earl, 
trying to speak as if nothing had hap- 
pened. “Have you driven that wicked 
Prince over, or have you walked my 
dear ?”’ 

“I walked over,” said Eva, endeavoring 
to imitate his courage. 

‘You must stay to lunch,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
Stannard shall take you back in the after- 
noon.”’ 

“Yes, do,” said Staaaard in a low voice. 

Eva hesitated. Sne longed to get back 


to her own room, to be alone, to fight 
againat her wicked, unreasonable love for 
Heriot F ayne. Before she could speak the 
4a. door opened, and Mr. Benson, the 


steward, came in. 

He entered hurriedly, but pulled up 
short at the sight of them, and stood look- 
ing ¢mbarrassed and startled, and wiping 


the perspiration trom his facs. They all 
Saw that he was trembling, and a vazue 
fear smote to Lady Janet’s and Eva’s 
hearts, 

“Good morning, Benson,”’ said the Earl. 
“Do you wish to see me?” Then he, too, 
noticed the steward’s agitation, and he 
added, with a quick breath, “is anything 
the matter ?”’ 

“Yes, my lord!’ gasped Benson. ‘For 
heaven's sake come into the library with 
me!’ 





CHAPTER XXVIL. 


HE Ear! and Mr. Benson went into the 

T library. The steward was ordinarily 

a@ very quiet and self-possessed man, 

and his agitation and emotion startled 

Lady Janet and Eva. They looked ateach 
other inquiriugly. 

‘What can be the matter, Stannard?’ 
asked Lady Janet, nervously. 

Stannard was standing with his back to 
the light; he shook his head, and forced a 
smile, 

“I don’t know,” he said, slowly, very 
slowly, as if he were weighing the value of 
each word. ‘Some accident, [ am afraid; 
some man falien off a rock, or hurt him- 
self with the plough. Had you not better 
g° into the drawing-room ?”’ 

They obeyed, with the prompt obedience 
women always yield on such occasions, 
Stannard Marshbank stood by Eva’schair. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” he said, tenderly. 
“It is sure to be nothing very much——”’ 

The Earl’s voice was heard calling him. 
He stood before him, as if be was nerving 
himself for some shock. 

“T will come back and tell you what is 
the matter’ he said. He went to the library, 
pausing a mement outside the door to set 
bis face into an expression of calm com- 
posure, 

The Ear! and Mr. Benson were standing 
with a strained look on their faces, 

“Shut the door, Stannard,’’ said the 


Earl. ‘‘Mr. Benson has brought bad, terri- 
ble news this morning! Tell him, Ben- 
son.’’ 


“It’s a terrible affair, Mr. Marsbbank,’’ 
said Benson. “A murder has been com 
mitted.”’ 

“A murder!’ echoed Stannard. 
is it?’ 

“Oneof the gamekeepers,’’ said Mr. Ben- 
son, ‘Ralph Forster. He was found 
lying at the bottom of the quarry. Giles’ 
boy, William, was playing truant from 
school, and came across him lying dead 
beside one of the poois.” 

Stannard uttered an exclamation of hor- 
ror, and sank into achair, with his back 
against the light. 


“Who 


“Good heavens!’ he exclaimed. ‘Is he 
quite dead ?”’ 

“Oh, quite dead!"’ said Benson. ‘Dr. 
Watson says that he’s been dead for 


We have taken him to the mor- 
Dr. Watson is there now, and a 


” 


hours, 
tuary. 
policeman—— 

‘‘How—how did it happen ?’” asked Stan- 
nard, in a grave voice, ‘Did he fall over?” 

“It would appear so,’’ said Benson, ‘He 
was lying just under the steep edge, and 
there are marks of astruggle up above. It 
looks asif he had been thrustover. There 
bas been no time for a close examination. 
I just looked at the place hastily, as I came 
on here.’”’ 

«Poor fellow!’’ said Stannard. ‘TI! ..6 
is a terrible fail there. I suppose his neck 
is broken ?”’ 

“No,” said Benson. ‘Dr. Watson says 
that he thinks it wae not the fall that killed 
him, but the shot.” 

‘The shot ?’”’ said Stannard. 

“Yes; the murderer was not satisfied 
with throwing him over, but must have 
gone down and shot him to make sure of 
the job. The poor fellow’s face and head 
He stopped, and shuddered. 

The Eari sighed, sorrowfully. ‘It is 
terrible,” he said. ‘Such athing has never 
happened in the place before. We saw the 
poor fellow only last night.’ 

Benson looked at him quickly. 

“What time was that, my lord ?” 

Stannard rose before the Earl could re- 
i we not better go down and see Dr. 
Watson ?’ he said. 








“You are right, Stannard,” said the 
earl, with a nod of approval. ‘We will 
He hesitated at the door, 


go at once.’’ 
| «The ladies 
‘“] will go and tél! 


” 





them,’’ said Stannard. 


He went into the jrawing-room taking 

his coat and hat a4 6 passe was 

very pait 1 grave, aA A 

sion. 

, | } 

“] have come to tell you,” be said, look- 

ing from Lady Janet to Eva, and holding 

‘Homething very dreéad- 


| the door closed. 


| ful has happened. One of the game | 


| he asked. 


EVENING POST. 


keepers, Ralph Forster, bas met with an 
accident. No; I had better tell you the 
truth, as you must hear it, sooner or later. 
He has been murdered !’’ 

Both of them uttered acry of pity and 
horror. Before the eyes of both of them 
passed the scene of the preceding night, 
when the dead man had stood before them, 
the embodiment of manly strength and 
vitality. They could neither of them 
speak. 

“Weare going down to the village at 
once,’’ said Stannard, ‘I will tell you the 
particulars when I come back. Meanwhile, 
I do not think I would taik about it; but, 
of course, you would not,” 

The three man went down to the mortu- 
ary,a small brick building in the corner of 
the churchyard, It had not been used for 
years. A crowd had collected round the 
open door, Every man, woman, and child 
seemed to be there. Those of the miners 
who had not left the place were present. 
A subdued murmur rose from the throng. 
As the three men approached, every eye 
was turned upon them, and a lane made 
for them to pass through. 

The Ear! was the first to enter the mor- 
tuary. Dr. Watson, the parish doctor, a 
policeman, and one or two of the leading 
men in the village, were standing by the 
body. They had all removed their hats, 
and greeted the Earl solemnly and re- 
spectfally. 

‘Is he—quite dead, Watson ?”’ asked the 
earl, as he looked down upon the atill face, 
every line of which was smooth, as if a 
kindly hand had passed over it, and 
pressed the deep furrows into placidity. 

“Oh, quite, my lord,” said Dr. Watson. 
“He had been dead for hours when the boy 
fetched me this morning.”’ 

“Is it——’’ began the Karl, then stop- 


Dr. Watson knew what he would have 
asked, and looked down with professional 
caution before replying. 

“The man has been murdered, my lord,” 
he said, ina low voice, “There can be no 
doubt of it.” He pointed to a gun-shot 
wound and to the bruises on the neck and 
hand. 

“Who could have done it?’ asked the 
Earl, passing his hand over his brow. 

“It must have been poachers, my lord,’’ 
said the policeman, in a low voice of sup- 
pressed excitement. He wasa type of the 
ordinary village constable, and was begin- 
ning to feel his responsibility very heavily. 
There’s been some bad times with them 
lately, my lord, and they borea kind of 
spite against Forster because he’s been 
more active than the other gamekeepers, 
There’s a good many of them that owes a 
grudge against him for stopping their lit- 
tle game. I did hear thata party of them 
was out in the West Spinney last night.” 

The Earl sighed. “I would rather that 
every pheasant in the place had been stolen 
than that this should bave bappened,’’ he 
said, in a tremulous voice, 

Stannard spoke for theSfirsttime. He 
had been standing immediately behind 
the Karl. When he bad entered he had 
given one swift glance at the white, dis 
figured face lying on the deal board—a 
glance that had lasted for a second oaly, 
and then had looked straight before him, 
with set lips and fixed eyes, 

‘Has anything been done to track the 
murderers ?’’ he asked, 

The policeman touched his forehead. 
“J’ye sent on horseback for [nspector 
Jones, from Newton, sir,’ hesaid, ‘He'll 
be here almost directly, and will take 
charge of the case. I daresay he'll send up 
to Londou for a detective,” 

“Have any clues been discovered ?”’ 
asked Stannard. “No time should be 
lost,’’ he added, sternly. 

“I’ve put some men to keep people off 
the quarry, sir,’’ said the policeman, “and 
another man up on the edge where he fell 
over, to see that no one goes there,”’ 

“That is right,’’ said Stannard. ‘Take 
every precaution; let no time be lost,’”’ 

The Earl looked round the damp, 
mouldy place, and shuddered, 

“Cannot the poor fellow be removed to 
some more comfortable place, Watson ?’’ 
The word ‘comfortable’ 
sounded grotesque, but they all 
stood. 

‘Yes,’ said Dr. Watson. “I had him 
brought here because it was the nearest 


place. They might take him home now.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Warner had been standing 
near the door They both looked half 
paralyzed w fear and WwW, a! as if 
ney ea“ Zz ‘ad a0 DA 
lal © Va “i . or ra 
i168, Ui 6a") we w ake 
him home 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE body snatcher usually works on 
the dead 4uleét, 


Bric-a-Brac. 
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In Cuina.—In China large pieces of silk, 
often with sacred sentences written on 
them, are offered to the gods. It is esti- 
mated that in the temples of Confucius 
alone about thirty thousand yards of silk 
are burnt in this way. 

Tux supply of India-rubber is said to be 

inexhaustible. Each tree can be tapped 
for twenty successive years, and yields on 
an average three tablespoonfuls a day; 
43,000 of these trees have been counted on 
atractof land thirty miles long by eight 
wide, 
{Or Many Suarks.—Italian bank notes 
areoft all sizes, shapes and colors, The 
smaller billa—five and ten-lire notes—are 
printed on white paper in pink, blue and 
carmine inks, and ornamented with a 
finely-engraved vignette of King Hum- 
bert. 

BANKRUPT.—This word is derived from 
two Italian ones, banoco rotto, broken bench; 
because bankers and merchants used for- 
merly to count their money and write 
bills of exchange on benches in the street, 
and, when a banker or merchant lost bis 
credit and was unable to pay his debts, his 
bench was broken. 

GamMgE—The Yorkshire gamekeepers 
have an ingenious way of protecting their 
bares from poachers, They net the hares 
atthe various gaces and stiles through 
which they pass,and then let them go 
again. The result is the bares are so fright- 
ened that they will never go through a 
gate again, and when the poacher sets his 
net there for them he is surprised to see 
them jump over the fence. 

KNives.—The most wonderful specimen 
ofthe cutler’s craft in the world is the 
knife to be seen in the show rooms of a 
celebrated Sheilield cutlery firm. This 
extraordinary kuoife is provided with one 
blade for every year since the commence- 
ment of the Christian era; the number of 
blades, of course, now being 1506. Blades 
aré inserted five atatime at the iapse of 
every five years, 

THe Mixkrork,—The mirror ranks tar 
higher in Japan than our notions of a 
looking-glass would allow us to imagine, 
and takes the place of the cross in Catholie 
countries, The “two great divine pal- 
aces’’ at Ise, containing the yata no kaga- 
mi, the first made mirror, have, in the 
eyes of the Japanese, the same importance 
as has the Holy Sepulchre for the Greeks 
and Armenians, and Mecca for the Mo- 
bam medans, 

Basy’s First Visir.— Folk lore has 
banded down some curious manners and 
customs of our ancettors, The following, 
relating to that exacting personage, the 
baby, may not prove uninteresting :—On 
a purse taking out a baby for the first time 
to show it to different friends, the one up- 
on whom the first call is madeshould give 
it a little flour and a little salt, each 
wrapped in paper; an egg, and @ six pence, 
or any other coin, 0 that the child, in its 
future career, may never want money, or 
food, Or its necessary seasoning. 

How Fast THR EartH Moves —Moat 
persons aré awarethat the earth makes a 
complete revolution on its axis onoe in 
twenty-four hours, but probably many 
are ignorant as to the bigh rate of speed in 
accomplishing the feat. The highest ve 
locity ever attained by a cannon-ball bas 
been estimated something like 1,600 feet 
per second; and the earth must turn al- 
mostequally fast In short, the rate of 
speed at the equator has been estimated at 
nearly 1,500 feet per second, or a mile 
every 36 seconds, Or 17 miles a minute. 

Veky Bia.—In the sands of Central 
Asia is found @ huge spider, popularly 
known as ‘“irandfather (Greybeard,’”’ 
which bas long hair, and when walking 
seeps as large as one’s two fists. This 
formidabie creature bites whon irritated, 
its jaws making four little holes in the 





flesh. The bite is poisonous, though not 
deadly. The victim feels at first no more 
discomfort than from the sting of a gnat; 


| but afteratimethe pain spreads over the 


under- | 


whole body, and is accompanie! with 
fever and great exhaustion, 


STRAW PLAITING.—The straw manufac. 


turé owes ite introduction into Kngiand 
to Mary (.ueen of Scots, who, on quitting 
France, was so struck with the making of 
straw plait by the women and children of 
Lorraine thatshe persuaded a number 
86 Tol Zia l wit 
a 4 Pe 
cs ar ar r ar 
Vai in lool the plaliters ad Lasorry times 
until James I. took t ony under his 
protection, and @6stablishel thamin the 
Luton district, where thousands are now 
| engaged in this great industry, 

















SPEAK GENTLY. 


wy em 4. ¢ 
Speak gentiy, and be kind ter uil 
Hare! 
Hut pentie acoents freely given 
Will etn «a home above 


worde @til gain no love; 


Speak pently, mother, to your child, 
Pain not hie tender heart; 
And, in tile chtidteh grief of joy 


Take bata loving part 


Speak gently, bustand, unte her 
Whom you bave vow ate love; 

temem ber all our deed«son earth 
Ate regicter d alove 


Spenk wentiy tothe erring Gner; 
Kind words may win them beck 

From evil thoughts and evil ways 
To Virtue’s own bright track 

Kpenk yently, kindly, then to all, 
For life to us 

ty kindly deed« and ventle words, 
To te foretaste to Heaver 


—_— CS -— 


LOVE THE VICTOR. 


te wiven, 





WY THK AUTHOK OF “A VATAL MOMENT,’ 
“A KIGHTECUR KRIKIBUTION,”’ 
“WRECKED, “THK FRUITS 


er A CKIME,” KI. 





CHAPTER 
KS. MAU KICK would 
aiwayes, Oeil this Agnery 


\ not bear of. 


“Mra Denys bas been wo kind aa to wal 


(CONTINUBD.) 


have kept her 


Lyne would 


for me all this tine, 401 wiust not disap 
point her,’ she said, when pressed ou the 
point. ‘“HKesides, | work; I cannot 
live else.” 

A private interview with the kind doc 


taitint 


tor who bad been twice her perserver, and 
who had learned, to Agnos 
regret, to love ber, bastened her doparture, 
HO ronal @ 


this 


InOakpressivble 


The grateful afleetion due to 
benefactor, the calu: love of @ sister 
Agnes could and did give 

Her reverence and eoteem for hin were 
unbounded, for she knew she owed iui a 


life’s« 


debt which «a jevotion eould notre 
pay. But ali 
buteo many reasons why #20 should re- 
fuse to She would not 
give him lows than ber whole hoart's love, 
and, inspite of the 
both herse:f and hin, she steadily 
vered jn it 


He had seen 


these considerations were 


become his wife 
pain her refaesas, cost 
poerse 
»the careful 


her int train 


and tenderly considerate to the last The 
uncontroiisvie tremor in his deep Valow, 
as with ws parting smile fe pressed her 


hand, bad Haunted berthrough the greaie: 
irmey. Many titter tonrs had 
sheiterol ber thick biack 


partof tiie) 
fallers teetilined tlie 
veil, For the fret tine, the girl fully real 
ized her 
ian the world now. 
sufier tf 


Joneliness. You -she was alone 


Henceforth there Was 


noone lo she sullered, or tole. 


loloe If whe rej. toed, 


Giiadually as the day wore on, aud the 
view fromm the carriage window became 
more novel and interesting, ditlerent 
thoughts took possession of the giri's 
imivpd. She was still weak, and her iilia 
weston weary for any long-sustained ef- 
fort. 


A dreamy languor stole over her. Ever 
eeomitive to outer influences, with # yearn- 
uk 


ofthe 
lately spent in 
uulovely places, in the midst of the battle 
of felt her 
within her she gazed Upon the 
mountain, for- 


paesionate worship beautiful, 


. life bad been 


* bose 


aud buste humanity heart 


hwEeL ae 
waiflinoving panorauia of 
est, aud giesmiing lake, 

\Kues been taken past the 
hiderwine imagining the 
portermery of “Hammon !l’ referred to it 

whea fortunately the baie painted on 
Caught her atteution. She had 
barely time to milgit the narrow 
Kiaveliod pla.formi, where her two unpre- 
ts.uiog boxes bed already been thrown, 
Lehre the express train was off again, 

jie gist looked round dizzily, and ber 
jiusbs were trembling aller tne cramped 
poriibon they had endured so long. She 
litet aware (hal * suiail boy In 
Was cndesvorinug to allract her 


head aluicet 
sialion—never 


a tenarad 
on 


war hot al 
‘bullous’ 
a enon by repeated touchings of bis cap; 
bul, by tue ciearcad a 
hitile 


tinue ber brain bad 


tue slaltion waster bad sad vanced 


will Ler luggage. 


“ror Weirdwood, miss?’ be inquired, 


‘Yeu, uiise; ticket, plemsc 

lhe mie Van ¢ rie betwee! that 

tiy , } t 4, Om lace 
“ ” | i ‘ t ela 

ts ¥ ¢ “ xi Ne art 

vn o te t wer | iBCK LOOR INE 
fir-lr een La eeexl their fringes in the 
freah um lain wind, 


| surrounding of black gauze. 


At firetthe way led through the scat 
tered Village, the occupants of shop and 
hurrying to thelr doors at the 
ind of the borse’s hoots clattering over 
the cobbles Even at the windows of more 
pretentious houses various beads appeared 


cottage 
» 


abovethe flower po «, and evidently the | 


mivent of the (irange 
event at Eidermine. 
Slowly ascending the precipilous street, 
they passed the old Normanchureh, built 
like the houses, of rough stone, ile grave- 
yard elevated considerably above the 
road, with long tangled wreaths of bram- 
birch banging over the bank. 
The old clergyman, who was opeuing the 


tie and 


dog cart was an | 


low gate, ralved his hatto the lady in the | 


cog-cart whose face looked «0 paleln ie 
Then came 
oneer two villas, standing back in gar- 
dens, protected by wails of loose 
stones, 6very crevice crowded with tiny 


cach 


mommes and jong ferns 

Soon the majority of huinao inbabitants 
Jett behind, and, etill making the 
beetof their way up the rough mountaln 
romd, they entered a still wilder region. 
Precipitous Leight# and rocky valleys lay 
on every side, while hills dotted the hori- 
Z°D, sone elothed with somole firs, olbers 
more softly tinted by surrounding woode, 

Here « bare slaty summit cut the cloudy 
, far away, alone tarn or lake 
hint.ered like an moonstone, A 
Oonstant sound of torrents and waterfalls 


were 


%; bere 


unset 


~~ 
o 
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almost ecreamed, 
lips relaxed contemptuously, @ 
grinned with delight. 

“Lor, miss, | should have warned yor 
the latter deciared ap ylogetically, though 
he bad been secretly ca!culating on the of- 


pd Buttons 











at which the driver's set | 


re 








man gathered before the cheerful blaze, 
drinking tea, with mucb noise and unre. 


| strained laughter. 


ay" 


fect of hia blast, with the natural mniscbief | 


ot this kind. 


. . Py 7 
aud the echo beats all! Listen, miss: 


and, putting the horn to bis lips again, he 


biew with unction,. 
The blast was followed by a series of dis- 


tinct and melancholy wails—‘‘the horns of | 


Eifland faintly blowing’’—from é6very 
side, which died away to a mere sigh in 
infinitely soft gradations, They had a sing- 
ularly weird eflect, and Agnes shivered in 


spite of herself. : 
“Buttons” assisted Agnes to alight, 
when she discovered that the bridge 


formed a covered passage to the entrance 
hell, She balf expected to see the door 
opened bya red dwarf, cra bentold dame, 
with steeple bat, short skirts, and ebony 
cane. While smiling at the absurd fancy 
a vory common place footinan in claret and 
brown livery performed the office, Spe 
followed him through the passage, shud- 
conscious that the dark moat 
The man threw back an- 
and passing 


dering!y 
flowed beneath. 


oiber heavy oaken door, 


‘through, Agnes Lyne stepped upon the 


iningied with the sougbing of the wind as | 


iliewiried the dead leaves in pale eddies 


round ite path. Wild clouds, @¢dyed with 


fle for the sun waa setting—scudded 
across the eky, casting @ vivid glare over 
the Wile Fcene, 

bie strmnye it all wasto # lown bred 
wir!! Aynes alinost believed it was a 
lr ato, ane that she should wake presort 


lyin Dr. Maurice's comfortable bourse al 


Warring. Shefeltasif everything were 


carved wooden 


unre wi Tosthake off the strange s#eis- 
ation she spoke to the coschinan, # lean 
solenin looking individusl, whose com- | 


pressed lips were indicative of bis morcre | 


cis peosbtbon, 

“How much farther have we to drive?’ 
whe boquired, 

“A ost these, now,” 
awer, 

‘itis very lovely and wild here” 

“Ay, wae tbe response, in a grut! mon- 


GlLOnGe 


threshold of her new howe pale and tremb- 


hing. 
A hall paved with smooth gray stone, 
with doors on either side, There was 
a double staircase at the end leading toa 
corridor, @ broad gallery with ricbly- 
balusters entirely encir- 
cling the hall, over which a cupola of 
tinted glass admitted a faint light, the 
darkness being relieved only by @ glim- 
mer of red in the vast fireplace, 
whose high mantel was supported by 
broken fi ures, 
A savage looking wolf hound showed 
his fangs at the sight ofa stranger, bul the 
footmian checked his angry growl witha 





CHAPTER VI. 


GNES found herself in a square lofty 


aSh6s 


| word, adding— 


was thecurt an- | 


“There’s some bouses on the other side,’ | 


suttons”’ from the back seat— 
But 


Venture i * 
“about throe quarters of a mile away, 
ite lonesome for all that.’’ 

Aynes felt the solitude affect ber 
bs tbo dopy-cart began to descend 


Byeirits | 
aA BLES ~ | 


row Winding amoogstiofty firs, where the | 


toned roar of wind and water uiade 


post tipelabechoy tueic, 

Poey turned acorner, where the valley 
tothe north; and sliiost at its en- 
trance stood an ancient stone yaleway with 
rusty porteullla, 


answered lie parposs of a 


Crp rend ant 
ana Oue side 
lodge, fron: 
Wits a siuil- 
ing grand daughter peeping 
hind her, came to open the gate. 

irned 


turiets 


Wiech «# withered old woman 
buxot be- 
Agnes re the younger wo aatn'’s 
stile with a curious sensation of relief, 
There was something young aod bright in 
theme wild teyions, after all. 

They entered «a level avenue, walled 


ou 
One side byY aA loCkY precipitous mountain, 
iis gr yhows relieved by many colored 
heaths and ferns, bordered on the other 
by ap expanse oltall uncut grass and a 


rising wood of dark pines and twisted firs 


i disinal aspect, and the Grange stood re- 


vealed 

It was built on high, beavy stone found- 
ations, broader towards the base, as if 
inesnl io resist the onsiought of wind and 


wave. A dark dauk sheet of water flowed 
Washing the stonework on all sides but 
one, Where a wide terrace led luto the gar 
den. An arched tunnel let the water tlow 
beneath the building, and a quaint stone 
tritge crossed a inoat which led to the 
priucipal entrance, 

Axnes Lyne gazed wonderingly at the 
piace, which was balf house, balf castle, 
being more like some old Norman chateau 
than anything. 

it’ grim bare walls were flanked by a 
couple of turre.s with suyar ioal roofs and 


lancet windows, while enormous case- 
nents, strongly enougk set to have re 
sisted a siege, and diamond-paned, over- 


hung the water and flasbed dull red inthe 
sunset, the water reflecting the whole line 


for jine and tint for tint. 

Agnes almost held her breat n awed 
~ nder VW a®* 4 ? ‘jr Ww aA ¢ 
nl ead ae © se airy al “ 

‘ i resenuiy Val a) 
thin air? 
When ‘Buttona, producing a horn, 


drew along walling biast, she started and 


) Inblo we 


| depressed that she could 


“You'd better speak to him, miss, 
him ‘Glim’—that’s bis name—else he'll fly 
at you, maybe, the very next time he 
meets you,.”’ 

“I'm: not afraid of dogs,’ remarked 
Aynes, “Clim, good dog--pvor old fellow! 
Don’t you know I’in your fnend ?”’ 

Thus adjured, Griim wagged bis tail ami- 
cably; ana the man declared him ‘safe 
enough vow,” 

“He'd know you among a thousand, 
iss, bow.’’ Then, throwing Opeu a door 
on the left-band side, be ushercd Agnes 
roour to wait tor Ler future 6u- 
pioyer. 

The girlsat down wearily, and felt so 
scarcely keep 
from her 


the tears oyes. 


“It's the old custom, miss, | 


Sbe had a vague impression of the ruat. 
ling of dresses, with the eyes of the 
wearers fixed curiousiy on herself; of low 
satin covered chairs; of the glitter of glass 
and gold, and that Mrs. Denys introduced 
ber as ‘Mise Lyne, my pew companion.”’ 

Then all seemed to grow dim. With « 
violent effort Agnes controlled her feeling 
of faintness suffiently todrink the tea 
brought to her, knowing that it was ber 


/one hope of restoration; and the first 


Call | 


draught revived ber, and the faces round 
the fire seemed to grow distinct again. 
But Agnes was very glad when Mrs, 
Denys, turning abruptly towards her, 
said— 

“Now, I suppose, you would like to go 
up stairs, Miss Lyne? My maid shali 
show you to your room, and, if you pre 
ter to dine there to night you may do so, I 
shall want you to be strong and well in 
the morning you know,” 

‘Your boxes are here, Miss,’”’ raid the 
maid, as they entered the room intended 
for Agoes. ‘“Bhall [ unpack them for 
you? Orshall I bring you something to 
eat first?” 

“I will have dinner, please—I have had 
nothing ail day,’ replied Agnes tearfully, 

“Which you shali, mise, for you look 
like acorpse. I think you'll find every- 
thing here, miss, there’s hot water in this 
can.”’ 

“Tbank you,’’ said Miss Lyne, thankful 
to be left alone, 

Throwing off her bonnet and heavy 
jacket she sank down upon the holland. 
covered couch by the fire, and closed her 
eyes in utter weariness, Too wearied for 
thought, too tired to analyze any of her 
varied sensations, she lay back on the 
cushions, feeling the rest most grateful 
and thé warmth most soothing. She was 
fast asleep when Minniton came back with 
a salver on which were eatables and a 
ygiass of wine. 

The maid put the tray softly down, and 
came over to look curiously at Agnes. Ags 
she bad no rings, ribbons, or lace of any 
sort, Minniton surveyed her somewhat 
dubiously. 

“A lady,” she decided finally, “and 
rather peculiar looking, but noways pretty. 


| She looks as if shbe’d known trouble—poor 


thing! I wonder tf she'll put up with 
unissis’ ways. It ain’t every one as—— 
Lor, miss, you’ve woke! I was just going 
to wake you, for your dinner is waiting. 
Ivll do you a power of good, and missis’ 


| orders were that you are to drink the wine 


It was all 80 | 


strange, so dreary, and she Jelt both tired | 


and ill, A small fire Duroed on the hearth 
and she cowered over it shivering, not 
venluring to survey the sombre furniture 
and hangings, Ortlo glance through tne 
window at which the wind was beating 
with piteous walls, 

She w uld not buve owned it to herself, 
but she was positively afraid of the gioom, 
like # tinnid child leit alone. Toe atmos- 
plere and aspectof the house were un- 
canny, She thought of the moat flowing 
lutinediately beneath her feet, and shud- 
dered. But just then ihe door was thrown 
open, and a littie plump lady came for- 
ward. Agnesrose¢, trembling and sbrink- 
ing. 

‘Miss Lyne’’—the voice was resonant 
but low-toned—“l am glad to see you at 
last. What do you think of Weirdwood ?” 

Aynes scarcely knew bow to answer the 
question put thus abruptly, 

“Itis avery fine piace,” she replied hesi- 
tatingly. 

Mrs, Denys broke into a silvery peal of 
laughter. 

“But very different from anything you 


have ever seen before? Ah, you will get 
used to it, asl have doue? Now, come 
With ine and have -oine tea.” 

Agues would have liked to ask if she 


might go at once to her roum. 
to lhe down, and had that 
tidiness so 


She longed 
feeling of un- 
undergoing a 
besides which 


eomimon after 
iON raliway Journey, 
was really faint. 


She 


she 


however followed Mrs. Denys 


across the hall into seeined to 


what 


623d eyes w Vast nagnit t 


ber 
apartinent 


[tw 


Agnes thought there were a score of peo 
pie at least, butin reality there were but 


ball a dozsn ladies and one brown coated 


—it would be the right medicine for you, 
she says.”’ 

Agnes smiled faintly as she rose with 
some difficulty. 

‘“T have been very iil, and am weak 
yet,” she explained, her sweet voice a lit- 
tle tremulous, 

“Which he:? an eye can see, mise, But 
now you eat this bit of partridge, aud you 
will feel quite different. If you will touch 
this bell wksn yu have finished 1 will 
come atid take the tray.” 

Agnes certainly felt better after she had 
eaten and drunk. The wine warmed her 


cbill blood and quickened the over-siow 


throbs of her heart. She took courage 
presently to look around her. Hers was 4 
fair-sized room, with lofty painted ceiling 
and one large window shrouded in beavy 
curtains, There were three chairs, one of 
which was a large easy one, the latter 
covered with holland like the couch, A 
high chest of drawers with antique brass 
rings for handles, a table with writipg- 
desk, a few empty hanging shelves, an an- 
cient mahogany and brass cabinet, and a 
modern iron bedstead, together with 4 
sinall wardrobe, constituted the furniture 
of the apartment, while on the toilet table 
stood acouple of bronze candelabra, per- 
fect treasures of medieval art. It wxsa 
comfortable and pretty room, in spite o! 
its curious mingling of the ancient and 
modern. 

“It is like a palace,’ she thought. ‘“‘How 
different trom anything | had imagined! 
Mrs, Denys seemed kind too, but I wish 
there were not so many people bere. Ob, 
Minnie, my darling, 1 am so lonely! I 
want you—I want you!” 

The maid’s knock at the door roused 
her from her reverie, and Agnes war ber 
calm quiet self again as Minniton saw to 
the fire, turned down the bed clothes, and 
politely asked if Miss Lyne would like 
s80meé tea. 

Nothing more, thank you,’’ was the re 
to bed. At what time 


ply. “I shall go 


does Mrs. Denys rise ?”’ 

‘Not till eleven or so ,Miss. Missis takes 
breakfast 
yours ?”’ 

Agnes hesitated, for she did not like #0 


in bed. Shall 1 bring you 











nay “Yes.’’ But how could she face all 
those strangers alone ? 

“There are plenty of visitors here now,” 
remarked the maid, watching ber—‘“a.d 
p'r’aps you'd rather wait for missis? 1’)! 
bring your breakfast into the library, 
miss. You’ll be quite alone there; it’s the 
first door on the left in the hall.” 

‘Thank you,” responded Agnes grate 
fully; ‘and you will call me?’’ 

In her loneliness the pink ribboned Min- 
niton seemed a friend in need. 

“Good night, miss. I hope you will 
sleep well !’’ and Minniton retired, full of 
benevolent interest in the “lone young 
creature,”’ 

Agnes slept soundly until Minniton’s 
energetic knock woke her in the morn- 
ing. 

tt was a very pale sad face that returned 
Agnes Lyne’s gase from the depths of the 
swing-giass on the toilet table as she sat 
before it brushing and plaiting her long 
fairbair. Her eyes seemed weirdly large, 
the lines of her mouth ware drawn, and 
the once coral tint of her soft lips had 
faded into a paler hue. Agnes turned 
away with a sigh. 

“IT look like a soare-crow !'’ she thought. 
“But still I shall live. Doath only comes 
to the happy.’”’ 

Presently she remembered sie had not 
drawn back her window cartains, having 
endured with a vague sense of misery the 
semi-darkness of the room. A flood of 
bright autumnal sunshine streamed upon 
her as sbe pushed aside the dark drap- 
eries. Opening a casement sbe knelt on 
the low wide sill and leaned out, forget- 
ting everything inthe glory of the pano- 
rama revealed. Some cf the weight was 
litted from Agnes’ heart as she viewed the 
charming sunlit morning scene, 

The clock striking nine roused her from 
her meditations. Cautiously opening her 
door she peeped out, butall was quiet. 
Gathering courage she proceeded down the 
corridor, where boots and shoes and cans 
of hot water betrayed the fact that the oo- 
cupants of the rooms were yet within. 

Remembering Minniton’s description, 
Agnes made for tbe first door on the leit. 
This led her by adescent of three shallow 
steps into the library—a small room, one 
end of which was lighted by narrow lancet 
windows deoply set in the stone. There was 
a bright fire in the grate, beforoa which a 
soft black rag was spread. One or two 
busts of celebrated men stood about on 
pedestals of black marble, while the table, 
covered with a snowy cloth, glittered with 
its breakfast array of silver and blue 
china. 

To the simple mind of Agnes Lyne, with 
its memories of Frances Street, every- 
thing seemed palatial in its splendor. It 
could hardly be that this sumptuous table 
was spread for her. 

Bat a footman entering at that moment, 
with two covers on a tray, and coffee, 
whose gratefal odor filled the apartment, 
dispelled the doubt by placing a chair for 
her, and asking if she bad all she wished. 

‘‘Minniton told me to say, miss,” he 
added, ‘that if you pleased to go into the 
garden after breakfast she would let you 
know when missis is ready for you; and 
missis will see you in her own room.” 

Agnes made so goo!a breakfast as to 
surprise herself. The cottee, eggs, and 
bread were so delicious that they tempted 
her to do them justice. She felt brighter, 
stronger, less nervous, and the thought of 
meeling strangers did not seem 80 dread- 
jul. 

She went into the garden presently with 
almost wondering awe and delight. Like 
a child sbe revelled in the sweet air, touch- 
ing the flowers witb gentle curious fing- 
6:8, taking them in both bands to inhale 
their perfumes. 

She smoothed the moss on the rocks, 
laying ber cheek to it for a minute to feel 
how soft and cool it was, finally seating 
herself on one of the uneven stono seats on 
either side, the stone walls of the Grange 
Showing between the trees, clear and dis- 
tinct in the morniog light. Agnes sat 
motionless, happier than she ever iw- 
agined it possible for her to be again, 
soothed by the harmonious intiuences of 
Nature into sweet reverie. 


THE SATURDAY 


was s‘ill pale, but not with the sickly pal- 
lor of the previous night, while there was 


| @ light in her large dark eyes and a faint 


sroile on her softly-closed lips. 

“Missis is ready for you, miss,’ Minni- 
ton said. 

Agnes started up, flushing. The had 
nothing but the vaguest impression of 


that lady’ verdict might be an infavorable 
one. Her heart beat fast when at length 
she found herself face to face with her new 
em ployer. 

The latter satin a low luxurious chair 
by « roaring fire, her feet buried In a long- 
haired whito rug, with acup of chocolate 
on the table by her side. The room was 
fullof Gowny couches and ottomans, and 
the toilet table strewed with ornaments, 
scent bottles and articles de toilette. It 
was bung with rose-colored silk, and mir- 
rors of various sizes glittered on the walls, 
together with one or two painted porce. 
lain plaques, while dresses and dainty 
shoes were lying about on the floor and 
couch. 

Mrs. Denys nodded and smiled good 
morning, motioning Agnes to a seat oppo- 
site to her own, where she favored her 
with a searching scrutiny under which 
Agnes finshed. 

“Shy, I see!’’ observed Mrs. Denys 
aloud, not withdrawing her gaze. ‘Ah, 
well, we shall soon alter that! When you 
learn what those eyes of yours are worth 
you will not be so anxious to hide them. 
There! I wanted to see you smile! Yes, 
you havea pretty smile, and your hair is 
lovely—white hands too. Good! I could 
not have endured any one with rad hands 
in my sightforaday. You are very poor, 
are you not ?” 

‘*Yes,’’ faltered Agnes, palo now as she 
had been red previously. 

“And quite alone in the world ?”’ 

‘-Yos,’’ responded the girl. 

“So I imagined, therefore you belong to 
me entirely. Now don’t cry! I assure 
youl am awfully sorry for you, and all 
that; but I cannot endure to see tears—my 
nerves won't bear it. | have taken a fancy 
to you, and I must see you look bright 
and happy. I am not going to overwork 
you. What I chiefly want is some one 
young and pretty about the house, who 
will talk to me when I want to talk, read 
to me when I want to be read to, and help 
me with my visitors. You must see afer 
flowers for the rooms, and when we have 
not plenty here you must order them. I 
have no taste in such things, but I can ap- 
preciate a good eflect. You will have 
plenty of liberty, and I wish you to con- 
sider this your home.”’ 

‘Your are very kind!’ murmured Ag 
nes. 

‘*] hope you will always think 80, my 
dear’’—putting down her cup with a 
shrug, then yawning unreservedly— ‘but 
now, as I want you to be about with ine— 
excuse my frankness—[ must have you 
properly drossed. Hush, you tiresome 
creature, I seein those groat eyes of yours 
what you want to say; but, since itis my 
wish, not yours, of course I provide the 
dresses, You will find some in your room 
now. Any slight alteration that may be 
required Minniton can maké; she is a ca; i- 
tal dressmaker.’’ 

*“But,’’ began Agnes. 

‘¢But me no buts’? 
in mourning—the 
black and gray, with 
onesfor evenings: they will 
present.’’ 

“] do not like,’’ recommenced Agnes; 
but Mrs. Denys stopped her witha slight 
frown. 

“I like to be obeved,”’ she observed. “I 
must have ny own way. Your part, if 
you are willing to stay with me, is simply 
to fulfil my wishes. You may go now, 
Miss Lyne. Luncheor will be ready atone 
o'clock. ‘Chat dress you have now will do 
uatil dinner You will see moat of the 
people then. The gentlemen are out shoot- 


Iknew you were 
are mostly 
two white 
do for the 


dreskes 
one or 





| ance with them. 


It was thus she was discovered by Min-— 


niton an hour later. The maid in her 
Jaunty cap and rose-colored ribbons, 
fairly started at the difference in Miss 


Lyne’s appearance after ber night's rest. 
Agnes had put on a new morning dress of 


black sateen which Mrs. Maurice had 
g'ven to her, and, being made to fit her 
wasted figure, it did not hang upon ber as 
thé shabl y traveling dress ba 

arrow edge of whi 6 lace a roa 
Wrists relieved its dullness 

Her beautiful hair was arranged in kK 

Ssne 


shining Plaits at the back of ber head. 


ing, and some of the ladies prefer to have 
a pienic luncheon with them. We shall 
have only two or three, | dine in the 
afternoon, when you can go out about the 
house and grounds, and make acquaint 
Tata!’ 

Agnes breathed more freely when she 
left the voluble Mrs. Denys. 

“Sbe is very kind, and bandsome too,” 
she thought. “I wonder if | shall like her 





lam not sure that I shall.” 
CHAPTER VIII. 
\ v\ ] at prevty n 
66 . 
ar 
mat i 4 - 
stand !’’ 
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Mrs, Denys’ appearance, and dreaded that | 


“You must give him time, my dear,’’ 
observed another lady, apparently too 
young to justify the relationship between 
them, which was in reality that of mother 
and daughter; ‘‘Rome was not bulitin a 
day.’’ 

“No—butit was commenced ina day, 
and | cannot even make a beginning !’’ 

‘**Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ 
Maggie!" 

“Really, mother, your proverbs would 
provoke a saint! Hesides, they're borribly 
false. I have will enough; but, for all 
that, there's no way. I wonder’’—hesitat- 
ingly—"‘whether it is because he is in love 
with some one else? Am I too late in the 
day?” 

“Nonsense! Does Stephen Flackton look 
oract likea man consumed bya secret 
passion ? He is one of those hard-headed, 
practical men who never fallin love like 
Other mortals, He is devoted, heart and 
soul, to his business. The race for wealth 
leaves him neither breatb nor leisure for 
lighter pursuits. Yet, for all that, he Is 


| sure to marry; and, as he is equally sure 


to want a good looking, well-dressed, ac- | 


complished wife, and as you don't care for 

violent love demo: strations, I think you 

would sult bim very weil, Magdalen !”’ 
Magdalen looked at the reflection of her 


stately white robed figure, then at the bril- | 
liant face above it, and broke into a mirthb- | 


less laugh. 

“You understand my requirements per- 
fectly, mother!” she replied. ‘In any 
case I shall have to do without love-dem- 
onstrations, as you call them, if I want 
Stephen Flackton to take me for better or 
worse! Bul’’—ber voice changing to wist- 
fulness—‘‘surely he will admire me to- 
night ?’’ 

Lady Ormond turned and looked at ber 
daughter scrutinizingly. 

“You are a handsome creature, Mavgio, 
though your mother says it. That drees 
suils you to perfection, and the damask 
roses are becoming. Manniton ought to 
pip that buoch a little higher on the left 
shoulder, Whereis she?’ 

‘(done to fetch my cloak, 
louk very nice!” 

Lady Ormond smiled, perhaps at the 
unconsciously patronizing tone, 

“We are both in our war-paint and 
feathers!’ she observed. 

“Yes, but we wear them with a 
ence, You have won all your #oalps, but 
I have to secure mine!” 

Her ladyship smiled again, 


Mother, you 


Magdalen 


5 


even than be was by reason of his smooth 
beardless face and the extreme silmnena 
of his overgrown figure. Just as notice- 
able as Mr. Flackton’s indifference was 
this youth's infatuated devotion to the 
pretty widow. 

“Magdalen Ormo'd tmeans to secure 
Flackton,’’ said one of the guesta to Mra, 
Macfarren, 

“Well, since her mother intends to have 
Mr. Stonewarren, itis the best thing the 
girlcan do. She would be terribly in the 
way.”’ 

“You don't mean to say Lady Ormond 
would marry that stick 7’ 

‘Nous verrons !’’--with a careless laugh. 

“It does not look unlike it,”’ admitted 
Mr. Grey, who was none other than the 
friend who had shown Mr. Stephen Con- 
Way the “Jions’’? of Warning—“but she 
must be mad to take up with such a young 
poplar-tree,’’ 

“Ho's rich,’’ remarked the lady laconi- 
cally. 

“Ah, thatexplainsall! Rich and fool- 
ish! Just the right kind of fly, Sly fel- 
low, Flackton! Been my Intimate friend 
for years, and never told me he had a love 
affair on band, Perbaps he was afraid I 
sbould cut him out.” 

“Ob, you would not have achance!" ex- 
claimed the lady, with charming candor, 
“Mr, Flackton is one of the handsomest 
men 1] ever saw, and so cool and careless; 
that makes him all the more dangerous.’’ 

“That may beso; but I do not think 
Miss Ormond is quite Stephen's style.” 

“Indeed! Do you happen to know what 
that ie?’ 

Mr. Grey's thoughts reverted quickly to 
a certain old starry winter evening in his 
native town when histriend had kept bim 
waiting in the Minster porch in a horrible 
draught, and to the éxpression of that 
friend's face when a slight shabbily- 
dressed girl, with «a fair hair and big dark 
6yos, had passed them with one startied 
giance, 

“T may be wrong, but I have always 
thought he affected fair women.’’ 


Mrs. Macfarren, who had once been an 


' admired blonde and still thought herself a 


differ. | 


eould not understand it, yet she war dis- | 


agreeably impressed, Her mother could 
not surély be intending to enter the Lists 
with her. 

“Mother! You don’t want Stephen for 
yourself?’ she gasped. 

Lady Ormond laughed § this 
her cheeks tlashed like a girl's, 

“My poor Maggie! My silly little girl! 
I believe you really love the man in spite 
ofall you say. My dear, Mr. Flackton 
would potimarry meif | were ihe only 
wormap inthe world. What a pity his 
godfather’s will has involved the alter- 
ation of his name! Itis acbange for the 
worse, 44% Conway-Flackton would not 
have been half so bad. But] suppose the 
love of money conquered, Well, men are 
all alike for that.’ 

Magdalen did not 
anxiety lo change the subje', 
reassured by the latter’s evid 


time, and 


notice her mother’s 
hut seemed 


barnest- 


Noss, 

“Come—heore is your cloak at last!’ re- 
marked her ladysbip. “Do not forget 
your bouquet!” 

. * s * * . 

No fairer face than that of Magdalen 
Ormond had ever been seon within the 
suimewhbal dull precincts ol Couway tlouae, 
in thé opinion Of its mistress, #4, sealed 
opposite to her bandsom6 son, she sur- 


veyed her assemble! guests, 

Magdalen sat at Stephen's right band, 
ber briiliant brunette beauly coutrasting 
adinirably with his fairness, both 
were tall aud stately. Magdalen wore a 
white lowered «ilk dress, cut to show as 
neocK, 


while 


much a4 possibie of a round snowy 
Clasped by a neck lace of 


Mr. Fiackton appeared amused, even a 


broiiliants, 


He cortainly neglected 


' 
oft 


trifie interested. 


the worthy dowager on his | hand to 


whom his chief attention was dus, vory 
much in the same way that Missa Ormond 
ignored ber rightful cavalier, but Mag 
dalien saw, with all a woman's unerring 
inatinet, that his heart was untouched 
Lacy Orie 1 was W6l. pleased Lo se her 
int r “é f ‘ ng 
‘ 
W ° Ww . 
than herself, and |lo00ke6d immore juvenile 


beauty, boamed approval, 

“Well, I think nething equals a 
thorough blonde! No other atyie is so 
aristocratic, #O—s80-—— Ah, Mra, Couway 
gives the signal, Au revoir, mon cher!’ 

and, kissing the tip of her plumed fan, 


| the speaker followed her hostess from the 


room, 

“LT say, Flackton, you are going tn for it 
strong! remarked Lionel Grey contiden- 
tially to his triend, while the rest of the 
gentiomen were engeged ia a politient 
argument. ‘You have kept it pretty dark 
as far as yours truly is concerned,”’ 

“What do you mean, Lionel?” 

“* Bless your innocent hoart,’ as my old 


nurse used to say to mo; why, the fair 
Ormond—eh ?” 
Stephen Jaughed slightly, but a faint 


flush tinted his fair skin. 


“Must nobody bos mild tirta- 
tion but yourself?” he demanded, 

“You flirtation in you, Steve, 
You know no more how to flirtthan « hen 
knows how to awim, It’s ‘all in all, or not 
at all,’ with you,” 

“What should you say if it were ‘all in 
all,’ then?” 


firey 


allowed «@ 


have no 


Lionel looked dublously at bis 
friend's handsome satirical face, 

“And you have forgotten the girl in the 
Minster porch, whose 6yes baunted you so 
perristently 7?’ he asked, 

A shadow swept over Stephen Fiack- 
ton’s face for an instant. Then he laughed 
orso Vir, Gray thought, 

“J think | must have been hovering on 
the verge of a liinesas at the 
tine,” he replied, ‘tand been liabie to take 
fancies; but lan my own #6lf now,” 

“An your sober self approves of Miss 
Ormond ?”" 

“Don't you 


Constralt 6dly 


dangerous 


think | might do worse, 


Grey? Would you not be ready to envy 
m6?’ 
“Well, she isone of the finest women J 


éver saw, certainly, and teats the ocher all 


to atoms, 





“What other? Oh, nonsense! Comme, 
Lionel, let us jointhe ladies, these fel- 
lows can follow, when they've settled the 
’remier.”’ 

[to KK CONFINUED, | 
—_—————— i — © - —-——. 

THE firstidea of a bulider is utility, 
after that coimnes endurance, and, #o long 
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UNDER THE STARS. 
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Fatr stare, that through the changeful bours 
Unchanged to us return, 

In skies the moon's inconstant light 

Leaves shadowed by the vell of night 
Your watchful beacons burn. 


The suniess hours go slowly past, 
Kut, fadeiess till the morn, 
Your lustre yet more brightly gleama 
In that weird time which darkest seems 
Kefore the coming dawn, 


Love with the soft and tender eyes, 
Wilt thou as faithful be? 

Life bas dull paths which | would make 

Kioom like the rose, for thy dear sake, 
If thou wouldst trust to me, 


Light dies not with the setting sun, 
Nor shall our Youth's bright day 

Change ton starlosa night, if thou 

Koow #t how to keep a plighted vow, 
And Love's sweet laws obey. 





A Runaway Holiday. 





BY M. W, *. 





Reverend Vyan Ide when she was 

seventeen, by the time that she 
reached ber twenty-elghth birthday her 
experience of the matrimonial state had 
been long and exbaustive. The pair had 
no children, bad never had any, and, 
strange to may, did not desire that, for 
them, unattainable joy, being very good 
comrades to each other, and on terma of 
confidential friendship at which few hus 
bands and wives, who are also parents, 
ever arrive, 

Notwithstanding which happy stato of 
affairs both Persia and Vyan had tempers 
of their own, and very angry tempers too, 
at times. She loved him dearly. Hut 
when he spoke bitterly to her about house 
hold fatiures which her literary occupa- 
tions had rendered unavoidable, she could 
have found it in her heart to hate him for 
the moment. He believed few women to 
be as sweet as that one whose sinile ac- 
costed him at the close of the day’s work. 
Hut when she flushed with passienate ir- 
ritation or uttered some mocking remark, 
be had even been conscious of a wish that 
certain vows had never been uttered “each 
to each,” 

And, on this particular Tuesday, matters 
were precisely in this condition, For 
Vyan's breakfast bad not been served ex- 
actly to bis liking, and Versis had re- 
ceived the expression of his views with 
anything but meek ness, 

“T call such o dish of kidneys as this a 
disgrace,'’ he said, dropping bis fork with 
a clatter. 

Thereupon Mrs, Ide glanced up from 
the letter she was reading. 

“Oh, Vyan, I’m #o sorry. 1 ought to 
have told cook bow to do them. She’s 
frightfully ignorant, just as new maids 
always are,’’ with a sigh. ‘Rut she’s se 
young.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you tell 
her f”’ 

“You know I had to get that Christmas 
story off last night,’’ she answered, with 
rising warmth. ‘I hadn’ta moment dur- 
ing the morning; and when the thing was 
posted, I was so tired that I forgot all 
about your break fast.”’ 

Hie seized the marmalade, and dug outa 
spoonful, with the air of a man who 
wishes he could pound some one’s head 
instead. 

“Forgot, yes! You always do forget. 
1 deciare this house wil be a regular Mra, 
Jellaby’s soon! Other men can have their 
meals served in comtort,. And——”’ 

‘“Mher men!’’ she interrupted, an ac- 
cent of very distinct acrimony in her 
voice, whilst her eyes flashed and her 
breast heaved. Indeed, at that instant, 
Persis was feeling herself a very much 
injured creature indeed. “Other men! 
Perhaps, But I should like to know what 
other women have to be their own house 
keepers, and to earn a share of the in- 
come, and to do parish work besides, as | 
have! If it isn’t ordering puddings,”’ her 
usually soft voice gradually deepening, as 
the storm in a teacup took larger propor- 
tions, “it is a mothers’ meeting. And if it 
isn’t a mothers’ meeting, it’s an article 


A Versia had become the wife of the 


that has to be finished. And if it isn’t | 


any of the three, then you want some 
letters written, until thereisn’t amoment’s 
breathing space, and something must be 


leftundone. It was the kidneys got neg 


ei yesterday, and 1 expect it w 
, 

Vyan pushed his alr away from the 
lable with an exclian.ation, which, In a 
layman, might have taken a definite 
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shape, but which, In bis case, only con-— 


sisted of an inarticulate growl. 

“I'm off, Persia. It’s a pity that I) 
haven't elequence,"’ he exclaimed. ‘4iood- | 
bye until luncheon.” 

In another moment the hal! door was 
closed with a bang, and Mra. Ide, with | 
great drops already gathering in her eyes 
and threatening to quench the beat of ber | 
passion, was surveying the disorder of 
the table alone. 

“He's a cruel, unreasonable man,’’ she 
mentally affirmed, blinking back the 
threatening shower, and turning to a still 
unopened envelope in order to divert her 
mind, It was one of the lady’s private 
grievances against herself that, try as she 
might, she could not make the indigna-. 
tion aroused by her idolized husband last 
long enough to bear fruit 

Her tears were all too near the surface, 
and with tears invariably came repent- 
ance. But she was determined not to cry 
now, for, at this moment, she desired 
anything ratber than repentance. So she 
tore the cover of her letter across, whilst 
her meditations still ran on in an under- 
current. “How would he get on without 
me, 1 wonder? I wish I could go away 
and leave him to find out.” 

Inside the packet she discovered a check 
for twenty pounds, the payment for a tale 
despatched a month or two ago, and for 
which she had not expected such speedy 
remuneration, She stared at the gray slip 
with wide-open eyes, wherein the shadow 
of an idém was gradually dawning. Here 
was the means of departure actually in 
her band; means, too, of ber own win- 
ning. Why not seize the chanceand go? 

The notion swept over her with the 
force of a temptation. To rid herself for 
just one fortnight of her own identity, 
with all the worries that attached to that 
pereonality. To leave behind her the ser- 
vants who were the plague of her life; the 
scribbling, of which she was sometimes 
80 Weary; the neighbors and parishioners, 
most of them uninteresting, to whom she 
was tired of being affable and pleasant, as 
vicars’ wives are expected to be; the G. F. 
8. and the clothing clubs, that seemed too 
often the overburdening final straw, even 
the husband who was not always consi- 
derate of her perplexities ! 

And to goright away somewhere—any- 
where, To forget, and to idle, and to 
sleep, and to rest! Until the vision came 
she bad not understood how fagged she 
really was. But now she could not turn 
away ber imagination from the fancy. 

She stood up at last, bestowed upon her- 
self alittle adimonitory shake, and went 
down into the kitchen to give the day’s 
orders, Butall the time that thought of 
getting away from this present existence, 
if only for a little while, was with her. 
And when, by-and-bye, she returned to 
the dining-room, it was with a determina- 
tion taken, 

She sat down to a business like writing- 
table—the table near the window where 
she always transacted the provident society 
business and made up the tradesmen’s 
books, not the much more untidy desk 
where the pen was apt to run freely as it 
poured out the workings of her brain— 
and there scrawied a little note, 


“DEAR VYAN,— 

“Tam tired of everything—even of you. 
So lam going away for two weska, all on 
my own hook. In fifteen days trom now 
I will be back, ready to goto work again, 
but until then you must spare me, I’m 
old enough to look after myself, and the 
check for ‘Golden Hours,’ which came 
this morning, will keep me going. Take 
care of yourself, dear.’’ 


Just that and no more, except an initial 
atthe bottom. She read it through, and 
found that it sounded somewhat heartless, 
at which, In her new-born recklessness, 
she rather rejoiced. Afterwards she went 
to her room, put ona hat, and walked off 
to the railway station. Any necessaries 
she could buy, and in this sudden throw 





ing aside of all the customary restraints 
she would not trammel her movements 
even with a traveling bag. 

Nor, until she was half-way to Charing | 
Cross—did I say that the Reverend Vyan 
was a London parson, and lived in a pop- 
ulous spot that once was a court suburb?— | 
did she take the trouble so much as to de. 
cide whither she should wend her way. 
Then a tiny French village on the coast of 
Normandy presented itself to her remem 
branoe, and the ticket for which she asked 
was for Calais. 


‘‘Where’s your mistress?’ inquired 
V yan, some half-hour after the train for 
Dover had steamed out of London, bear 
ng away Persis, surrounded by half-a 
dozen novels. There was a delightful teel.- 


ing of extravagance in the purchase of 


so many at once tbat commended itself to 
ber sou! to-day. 

“Out, sir,”’ returned the young house- 
maid, with an astonished and rather in- 
quisitive glanee. It must have been 
something in Mra. Ide’s manner which 
bad already aroused the servant's suspi- 


_cions that a mystery was afoot, for aroused 


they certainly were. 

‘Serve the luncheon I cannot wait,” 
be commanded briefly. And pasesd on 
into the study, where his own namé, in 
his wife’s bandwriting, arrested bim from 
the centre of the mantelpiece. In another 
moment Persis’ letter had been read—and 
tossed away. If every man was angry, or 
puzzled, or perplexed, Vyan Ide was that 
individual as he crumpled up the sheet 
into a ball and flang it into his waste- 
paper basket. 

“*Tired of everything, even of you,’” 
he muttered half-aloud. Such a pleasant 
greeting to meet a man who had come 
home filled with the large minded resolve 
to bury the hatchet and generally to show 
himeelf of a forgiving nature! 

‘‘Luncheon is on the table, sir.’”’ 

And whilst he ate the cutlets, which 
seemed even more fiavorless than the 
kidneys, now that Persis waa not there to 
share them, and demolished a bit of 
cheese, the vicar of St. Regulus’ medi- 
tated, a method of procedure that tended 
only to wrath. For Vyan was not of an 
anxioys turn of mind; added to which 
Persis was, as she had said, undeniably 
capable of looking after herself. 

But that she, his wife, should thus take 
the law into her own hands and shape out 
a fortnight of existence without regard to 
him; that she should throw the weight of 
domestic responsibilities and social duties 
upon his unwilling shoulders—why, the 
notion was preposterous, audacious in the 
extreme. 

Notwithstanding which conclusion Vyan 
had not yet fathomed all his future per- 
plexities, nor every consequence of Persia’ 
impulsive action. Enlightenment was 
not to be long delayed. 

It was whilst the cleric was in the 
middle of the pipe intended to serve as a 
sedative third course, that Mr. Timpson 
was announced and shown into the study, 
whither Vyan had by that time returned. 
Now Mr. Timpson was one of the junior 
curates. 

“Oh! I came to ask Mrs. Ide to go and 
see that old Mrs. Robins, Vicar,’’ he be- 
gan, without taking the chair to which 
Mr. Ide directed attention by a sort of 
civil scowl; ‘I can make nothing of 
the——”’ 

“Mrs. Ide is away,’’ briefly, but to the 
point; and at the information Everard 
Timpson opened his eyes. Persis was not 
given tosudden jaunts; the vicar’s wife 
had too many engagements always on 
on hand. 

“Indeed! I trust that no one is ill— 
nothing has happened ?”’ 

Never had Vyan felt more at a disad- 
vantage. The need of preparing a story, 
a reason by which to account for his soli- 
tude, had not occurred to him. He grew 
more angry than ever, including Mr. 
Timpson, a most unoffending young 
deacon, in his wrath. 

‘Nothing! Not in the least. But really, 
Timpson, you ought to be able by this 
time to manage such a palpable humbug 
as Mrs. Robins without assistance. You 
have been in orders a year—no, fifteen 
months,’’—at which reminder Mr, Timp 
son blushed, remembering an examina- 
tion and a failure—‘‘so you certainly 
should be gathering experience and 
nous.”’ 

Crestfallen enough the unhappy coad- 
jutor retired, however, to be succeeded by 
Jane. 

‘“*Will mistress be home to tea, sir?’’ 

To tea? Of course not, if she carried 
out that idiotic plan. And then he sud- 
denly discovered that he had not, until 
now, ever imagined she could remain 
away; that he had all! the time been listen- 
ing for her key in the lock, and the sound 
of her footsteps in the ball; nay, that he 
had positively somewhere, in the back of 
his brain, been rehearsing the righteously 


| angry words with which he should ad- 


dress ber. 

But probably she would not be home 
afterall. Then the oration might require 
revision, 

“She will not return for a fortnight,” he 
said slowly, poking at the ashes in his 
pips 

“A fortnight, sir? And noclothes with 
her? Notso much as a hand: bag she took, 


ibe girl’s inguis ve stupidity was too 
‘ 


‘90! © ordered briefly, cutting the 


sentence short and so indeed gaining tem- 


' 


| 


| 
| 





porary calm; but becoming conscious, as 
soon as the door was shut behind her 
hastily retreating form, that she and cook 
would undoubtedly discuss the situation, 
and that not only in private. He seized 
his bat and left a house that felt hateful 
and empty. 

On the Norman coast Persis feund the 
peace and quiet that she needed. There— 
where no post came to harass her; where 
the white capped peasants curtailed and 
bowed, grumbling not that they ‘’adn’t 
bin called on o’ late;”” where a bright-eyed 
maiden waited on her with smiles; and 
where, if the cooking were bad, it affected 
pobody buat herself; she was free to sit 
upon the beach and think her own wan- 
dering thoughts withoat break or inter- 
ruption. 

At first those thoughts were but dreams 
and fancies, but they became longings for 
home at last. There was an intermediate 
stage certainly, during which she could 
laugh to herself over Vyan’s probable 
household trials, and wonder, with a sense 
of amusement in her heart, what he would 
do about the mothers’ meeting. But that 
was only a transitory mood, and the same 
evening she found herself with wet eyes. 
Sne was crying for her husband, and the 
cure was complete. Home and work 
would be welcome again, every burden 
would be willingly resumed, for a sight of 
his face. 

The next morning found her upon the 
steamer, though the projected fortnight 
would not be over until to-morrow. 

It never occurred to her to speculate 
how Vyan would receive ber until she was 
almost within sight of her own door. All 
the journey homeward had been bright- 
ened by the picture of his smile, the sensa- 
tion of his arms about her. But nowa 
sudden terror seemed to seize her. Would 
he be sorry to see his wife again? 

And, at that point, Mr. Timpson, pass- 
ing on the other side of the way, favored 
her with a stare of such obvious surprise 
that her discomfiture was doubled, 


The bouse, viewed from without, looked 
much as usual. Persis bad ber latchkey 
already in her hand as she ran up the 
steps, the flush of anxious eagerness upon 
her face. In another instant she found 
herself in the hall, confronting a cap-less 
and almost untidy Jane, 

“You, ma’am !’’ the girl exclaimed, eye- 
ing her with a pertness that Persis did not 
remember in her. ‘‘We thought p’rays 
you was with the master.” 

Mrs. Ide felt herself turn white. With 
the master? And where wasthe master? 
Must she bring herself to question this 
servant as to her busband’s whereabouts? 
However she was a woman, and therefore 
more ready with explanations than the 
less inventive Vyan had been. 

“No. As you see, I am here instead I 
may jcin the Vicar lateron. But what a 
disgracefully dirty staircase, Jane.’’ 

A carrying of the war into the enmey’s 
camp not fully appreciated by the do- 
mestic, 

“Well, ma’am, we didn’t hexpect you 
without the master,’’ she retorted, still 
with the same slight insolence of manner. 
Whereupon Persis, tired, irritated and 
annoyed, ordered her sharply to bring tea 
into the drawing-room, and herself sat 
down to await the refreshment and to con- 
sider her position. 

But the dust and dirt of the unkempt- 
looking apartment that she had always 
hitherto seen bright and comfortable wor- 
ried her, distracting her ideas even from 
that main perplexity of Vyan’s absence. 
Still wearing the bat in which her travels 
had been accomplished, she took from the 
drawer of a table a duster, used for the 
tender care of certain cherished orna- 
ments of which sbe always retained the 
charge, and began to render the place 
more habitable. The womanly occupation 
soothed her, and by the time that Jane 
and the tray appeared, her customary 
composure had returned, and she was 
able to face the situation. The girl’s first 
words too were helpful. 

“When the master started yesterday for 
Staines, ma’am, he didn’t tell us that you 
was to come back to-day,”’ she said, “and 
cook and me made sure that he was going 
to meet you there,”’ 

Now Staines was the station to which 
Mr. Ide was wont to book when he visited 
his elder brother’s place, and Persis ve 
gan to see light. She recollected that she 


| had returned a day before that which she 


had appointed. Vyan would be back to- 
morrow, of course; and with the notion 
her spirits rose, whilst the discretion 
which had induced her to silently await 
Jane’s gossip unfortunately vanished. 
“Did he say by what train he should 
travel to-morrow ?’’ she inquired quietly, 
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whilst she commenced operations upon a 
bit of Sevres china. 

“To-morrow? No,” with another of 
those inquisitive glances. ‘It’s o’Friday 
as 'e and Sir Fookes is to cross to Norway. 
Least ways eo | 'eard ‘im tell Mr. Timpson. 
Didn’t you know?” 

Persis could not repress a flush. But 
she deposited the Cupid in safety again 
upon the table, though her fingers trem- 
bled. 

“It is useless for me to take all this 
trouble,” she exclaimed. “The whole 
place wants turning out and sweeping. 
] suppose you bave neglected it ever since 
1 went away. Let it be done before break- 
fast to-morrow. You can go now.” 

And Jane went to confide in cook that 
things seemed to be “getting worser and 
worser between master and missis. First, 
she rurs away (rom ’'im, and then ’e gives 
her the slip. And they used to seem so 
fond o’ each hother, too. Well! One 
never knows what folks ’ull come to.” 

As to Persis, she poured out her tea and 
drank it in a stunned condition of mind, 
though, all the time, surprise and misery, 
resentment and yearning, were struggling 
within ber for the mastery. But misery 
carried the day at last. With a sudden 
loud sob the tears came in a shower, and 
Mrs. Ide could only bury her convulsed 
face in her handkerchief and let them 
work their will 

That Vyan should have treated her so! 
That was the consideration which pro- 
duced the rain. But before it stopped the 
notion bad changed. For had she not be- 
baved in Justthe same manner to him? 
If be had felt it then as she was doing 
now, how wretched he must have been. 
And it was she who had made him 
wretched. 

That evening and the night that suc- 
ceeded were destined never to be forgot- 
ten by Persis. Repentant and humbied, 
reading condemnation of her own action 
even in the impertinent giances of Jane 
and the independent airs of cook, she saw 
her runaway holiday from the point of 
view whence others might regard it. She 
was a married woman, bound by certain 
social laws, to break whicb might involve 
suspicion and even disgrace. What muat 
Vyan think of her? That was the main 
question now. 

And when she had come home with such 
magnanimous resolves, too! Just to laugh 
at the disorder of Vyan’s siudy and the 
failure of his domestic arrangements. 
Just to tell him ‘See bow well I’ve got 
on,” and to be a trifle condescending upon 
the subject of his managements or mis 
managements! 

Instead of which it was he who, after 
all, seemed better able to be content with- 
out her than she without him. He knew 





she would be here to-morrow. Yet he was | 


capable of delaying the kiss of reunion 
for which she pined, until the end oi a 
Norwegian holiday. 

But the next morning brought Mr. 
Timpson and further troubles, even 
though of a minor order. 

“] saw you yesterday,’’ the deacon said 
half timidly, as he was ushered in. ‘No- 
body expected you just yet. I hope the 
Vicar is not ill.” 

Mr. Timpson's imaginings of possible 
cCatastropbe were limited. 


“T11? Oh, no, thank you.”’ Brt her | 
heart beat faster than its won’t at the 
suggestion. “Why?” 


“Well, that attack last week pulled him 
down a good deal. 
were detained away. But, of course, 
under the circumstances——’’ 


It was a pity that you | 


But Persis feit stabbed. Yes; with his | 


brother he would be better cared for than 
in his deserted home. It was only the 
truth after all. 

“But | wanted to consult you about old 
Mrs. Robins,” the young cleric recom- 
menced. “Sne——” 

“Ob, I can’t think about Mrs. Robins 
now,” retorted Persis, losing her temper 
and her head together. ‘She is an old 
bypocrite, I’m afraid, like most other peo- 
ple of hersort. Reaily——”’ 

“Mra. Ide! Surely you don’t class all 
the poor as——”’ 

His startled face recalled her to herself. 
Everard Timpson was a firm believer in 
her judgment, of which, for his own part, 
he distinctly stood inawe. Whatever sbe 
asserted he would credit, be it never so 
sweeping. Persis laughed the laugh of 
exasperation. 

“No, Idor’t. But I'm worn out with 
my journey, Mr. Timpson, and must ask 
you to leave me. 1 ought to have told 
Jane that I was invisible this morning.” 

Whereupon the gentieman departed, in- 
wardly making a note of the fact that 
Mrs. Robins’ name had the power to 
arouse the ire both of Mr. and Mra. Ide, 
and determining, in consequence, and in 
his own mind, to have nothing more to do 
with that old woman. Certainly she was 
eminently unsatisfactory. Of that there 
could be no doubt. 

Vyan iil! Herown husband whom she 
loved. And that through the worry, with- 
out doubt, which she had brought upon 
him. Twisting her fingers in and out of 
each other, pacing the floor of first one 
room and then another, Persis pictured 
his face, pale and suffering. And she— 
she—had aliowed household oares, and 
parish burdens, and literary fatigues to 
drive her from him. She had told him 
that she was tired—even of him! 

And then came a new idea. She might 
go to him now and put it all straight. The 
brothers had not as yet started for Nor- 
way. Staines was no such formidable 
distance away. And if Fookes did think 
it odd of her, he could but laugh at her, 
as he had often laughed before, 

Even pride seomed dead. The humilia- 
tion of the night bours had lasted until 
now. Whatif Vyan had gone away and 
left her? She had left him first. 

She ran to her room, and, standing in 
front of the glass, whilst sobs that wore 
partly of hope and partly cf penitence 
convulsed her throat, began to adjust her 
hat and veil. When the door opened sud- 
denly and over her shoulder, in the mir- 
ror, she saw bim. 

“Vyan !”’ 

“My wife!’ 

Of course there were explanations later 
on, in the course of which Persis discov- 
ered that where she had maintained her 
resolution for almost the allotted space, 
Vyan had, in spite of retributive vows, 
found himself unable to resist the tem pta- 
tion to see her again at the first possibie 
moment. 

“] thought you would not arrive until 
the sfternoon, and that I should be back 
in time to welcome you,”’ he said. And 
then she gloried over him a little, of 
course. She was but a woman, so what 
could you expect? 

But all that came afterwards At pres- 
ent the joy of being together was enough 
and more than epough for both. 

“Not that I can get off my trip, Persis,’’ 
he explained. “Only you must come too. 
Ob, wifie, I can’t do without my com- 


_ rade.” 


And then the aggravating man came to_ 


a full stop, whilst Persis sucidenly realized 
that she actually was ignorant of the ex- 
cuses that Vyan must have concocted in 
Order to account fcr her absence, and if 
she did not desire further to betray her- 
self, she must at this crisis, when she 
yearned to make inquiries, remain silent. 
Vyan had been ill, too—ill, and, in his 
ignorance of her address, unable to com- 
municate with her. 

“Did he seem very bad?’ she managed 
6 articulate at last, but so falteringly that 
Mr. Timpson, being no more free than the 


The idea was agony. | 


rest of the world from curiosity, and hav- | 
ing, moreover, previously indulged cer- | 


tain speculations of his own concerning 
the lady’s sudden departure and the very 
evident disturbance of the vicar, regarded 
Persis with a mildly scrutinizing gase. 
He felt inclined to ask, like Jane, “Did 


you not KkDnOow ?’’ 
6 bad er gh. 
ne r anxiety now ‘ 7 
ow /S We KGa alte 
ne kir ttle man really intended & 
“Onfort her, and finished with a happy 
Unconsciousness of the additional b ow 


he had inflicted, 


i 


“And to think that you were ill, and 


Treas 


“J11? When? I had a toothache last | 


week. That’s all the illness I know ot. 
Was it Timpson who told you?” 

She sighed with relief and nestled closer 
to him. 

“Yes.”’ 

‘And came with atale about that Mrs. 
Robins, J haven’t # doubt.”’ 

At which Persis, remembering the scene 
of balf-an-hour ago, laughed. 

“Yea,” 

“That fellow Timpson is an ass,’’ the 
Vicar remarked, with emphasis, 


TRIAL OF THE ROSES. 








In the garden of the madhouse, where 
the white snow of butterflies flew up to- 


wards the sun, the young alien wandered 


alimiess: y. He was paie W tha gente ex 
nreser Or A 9 2A -— “ ale 
I : a : 
a flow e 
Ww ee A me om Y 
a tea rose and from the a moss rose 
thre flowers on a wooden 


Hie | aced the 


bencb at the foot of the shady pata. 
He said to the egiantine: 


“Egilantine, answer! You are accused 
in the days when you were s poor girl of 
having mercilessly abandoned a poor aud 
sad youth who loved you to marry an old 
man who was rich, What have ,ou to 
say in your detense?’’ 

He awaited the response, and then re- 
sumed: 

‘Your case has been heard. 
you.” 

He raid to the tea rose: 

‘Tea rose, answer! You are accused, in 


I condemn 


of the world of having tortured to dea- 
peration by the infamous contagion of 
your lying smiles a miserable young man 
whose heart beat ardently, alas, for you 


fense ?”’ 

He awaited the response and then re- 
sumed: 

*Your case has been heard. 
you.”’ 

He said to the moss rose: 

‘Moss rose, answer! You are accused, 
in the days when you were a vender of 
kisses and smiles of having ruined by your 
perverse caresses a man who sought In 
your love forgetfulness of his oid despairs. 
What have you tosay in your defense?’’ 


1 condemn 


He waited the respouse and then re 
sumed: 

“Your case has been heard. I condemn 
you.”’ 


Having rendered his Judgment he drew 
from his pocket a pretty but complicated 


sparkling steel; it was a tiny guillotine 
which he, dreaming, had niade in his 
leisure hours, 

Each in ber turn he iaid on the min- 
iature head-block the eglantine, the tea 
rose and the moss rose; one afier the 
other under the little knife whicn fell 
and severed, the flowers, separated from 
their stems, dropped on the gravel of the 
path. 


long and intently. 


owy corner of the garden, where no per- 
son passed by, he dug a little grave 
with his fingers, in which he laid che three 
criminais, covering them with earth and 
acacia leaves, 

Then, kneeling down, he wept 
until evening over the tomb of the guilty 


roses, 
— 2 


THE NauTcH DANcER.—The tent was 
already densely packed with Hindoo spec- 
tators, a line of statuesque torch-bearers 
stood around a long carpet, and at the end 


a canopy, all of gold-worked crimson vel- 
vet. This was the Kajah's palace, but as 
he had sent word that he could not be 
present, the music struck up when our 
party had seated themselves in a row of 
chairs on a raised platiorm ai the right. 
Then thf ciancing began, dances by sev. 
eral bayadorer, and single dances aecom- 
panied with song and recitative, ending 
with a performance by the court actors, 

After a preliminary bailetin which two 
| or three took part, a dainty little persen- 
age came forward- graceful, gazeile eyed 
—en veloped ina filmy cloud of black and 
gold gaze which floated airily about her. 
She was the living incarnation of the 
Nautch, as interpreted by the sculptors of 
| Chitor. From the air of laughing 
|}ance with which she surveyed ber as 
sembied subjects, it was evident that she 
was accustomed to homage and sure of 
| conquest. 

She beld her audience absorbed and ex- 
pectant, by the monotonous and piaintive 
cadence of her song, by her long glances 
full of intense meaning from halt-closed 
| eyes, and by swift changes of expression 
| and mood, as well a8 by the spell of 
| “woven paces and of waving arms.’’ 
| One may see many a Nauteh without re 
taining such a vivid impression; much of 

its force was owing, no doubt, to the fit- 
| ness of the place and the charm of strange 
accessories, the uncertain glare of the 
sinoking torches, the mingling of musky 
| odors with the overpowering scent of 
attar of roses and of wilting Ja* nine flow- 
ers; these perfumes were intensified in the 





aseur- 





close air of the tent by the heato! the 
night—the prelude to the fiereer heat 
which comes with the morning and the 
rising of the hot wind. 
em 

MAN is designed for an active mM 
and his spirit, 6ver reslieres [ 
j 6d uy v ® 
a 

am fe 74 “ 
and knowledge 
strengthening the mind than in preser 
ing the purity of the affections and the 


| beart. 


the days when you were a young woman | 


alone. What Lave you tosay in your de- | 


Then, moving slowly towards ashad- | 


of the carpet lay # pile of cushions under | 
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Scientific and Useful. 


A TIMEPIECE roR THE BLIND. —A re- 
cent invention is a watch for the use of the 
blind. Itis so arranged that by passing 
the fingers ever so lightly over the raised 
letters of the dial the hands are disturbed. 
In the middle of each figure is a movable 


| peg. The hour-hand would be stopped if 


the peg remained stationary, but at the 


_ touch of the bour-hand it dropa To learn 





little instrument made of cedar wood and | 


what is the hour, the blind man passes his 


_ fingers round the circle till he finds the 


peg that is down. The latter remains 
down until the next peg drops, In order 
to tind the minutes there is a similar set of 
pegs on the outer edge of the dial for the 
minute hand, 

Tues Hoxsk sH0Kn MAGneT.—An ingen!t- 
us appilcation of the horse-shoe magnet 
is found in a tack hammer recently in- 
vented. The head of the hammer is of 
the ordinary shape, but the pointed end is 
divided into two prongs, nearly touching 
vach other and flattened at thetip. These 
prongs are magnetized like the poles of an 
ordinary horse-shoe magnet, and when 
the hammer ts introduced into a box or 
paper of tacks it picks up one and holds it 
with the head against the flattened tip, the 
point of the tack directed outward. A 
light blow fixes the tack In the wall, and 
it may then be driven in with the other 
end of the hammer. This doesaway with 
holding the tack, with the risk of ham- 
meéring one’s fingers. 


A New PrRopvucr.—It is now stated that 


| by subjectiug pure cellulose to the action 


of Caustic soda and afterward treating the 
same with carbon bisulphide, which haa 
been practiced in England, a product 
possessing remarkable industrial value js 
the result. Dissolved in water an inso- 
luble coayulum is produced, which, when 


| wasbed and removed from the water, be 


He picked them up and looked at them | 


comés bard and compact, in which condi- 


| tion it is found avallabie for tool bandlea, 


! 


bitterly | 


buttons and other articles; or, if the ma 
terial while still in solution has alcohol 
added to it, there is obtained a tnass which 
may be stamped into a variety of objecta, 
tinay be used as a medium for pigments in 
printing cotton goods, applied to cloth aga 
facing, OF used as a SUbDSLtItUte for leather. 
It is also stated that cloth having « coating 
of this solution is flexible in washing, but 


| stiffens when ironed, #0 that shirt bosoms, 


collara, cuffs, and table linen 


made from it advantageously, 
ET — 


Farm and barden, 


Frurr Houses.—A fruit house should be 
partly under Kround, this giving 
in winter and coolness in 


may be 


more 


warinth sum- 


mer, The walis should be non-conduc- 
ing, and ventilation be provided for. The 
temperature should be « few degrees 


above freezing and be even. 

THe How —The hog should finda place 
in the economical management of every 
farin; given an opportunity he will turn 
lo good account minany things that wouid 
otherwise go to waste, The milk and slop 
can usually be fed tothe growing pigs to 
better adVantage than to almost any other 
of stock to maintain good 
health and thrift he should not have al! 
of the neglects heaped upon him because 
he isa hog. treatment to 
mak6 (he inmost out of him, and the more 
fuily thisis given the vetlor, 


{ass Sut 


lie needs good 


WEEDS —Profossur Woodworth, of the 
Michigan Agricuitural College, believes 
that electricity is Guile as cheap as sait for 
the killlug of weeds, in the long run, asit 
is much more etlective, and destroys the 
planttothe root. He proposes to 6X per! - 
mentno the most noaious weeds by tak - 
ing # wheelbarrow or wagon supplied 
with astorage battery to the land to be 
cleared, and iet the hanging wires drag 
lis insists on the pra.- 
Canata and Rus 
sian thisties trom farms in this way. 


aiong ine ground. 


tieability of removing 


SroCcK-FREDING Among French farm 


era it 14 meidered much better to give 
beet or ianyel-wurasl pulp to sheep ani 
eattls for production f ingat than tf 
milk. Horses will not eat it readily. The 
daily rauions of pulp given to sheep and 
allie Vary, Lullheagiount generally cone! 
ered most favorat PH#boul Uve pounds 
per head for sheep and’ fifty pounds 
allie m mcenixt wit! ay os 
i a 
—~ ° -_— 
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An Object In Life. 

Contending against the contention of 
some moralists, that fame, wealth, 
power, or any other acquisition, is not 
worth pursuit, because those who are in 
possession of it are not happier than 
their fellow-creatures. A late moralist 
submitted that, granting them to be 
no happier, this by no means proved 
the object to be not worth pursuing, since 
there may be much pleasure, not only 
in the chase, but in the novelty of the 
acquisition, 

Such moralists, he urged, seem to for- 
get that man, by the necessity of his 
nature, must have some end which he 
can pursue with ardor; that to be with- 
out aim and object is to be miserable; 
that the necessary business of life re- 
quires on the part of many an ardent 
aspiration after wealth, power, and rep- 
ulation; and that it is not the pursuits 
themselves, but the vices with which 
they may be connected, that are proper 
objects of reprobation. 

It was in his ode to Despondency that 
Burvs called and counted happy those 
‘sons of busy life who, equal to the 
bustling strife, no other view regard, 
Even when the wished-for end’s denied, 
yet, while the busy means are plied, 
they bring their own reward.’’ Him- 
self ‘‘a hope-abandoned wight, unfitted 
with an aim,’’ he met each ‘sad re- 
turning night and = joyless morn. the 
same.’’ 

Without some calm passion, some de- 
gree of some species of desire, argued 
Sydney Smith, in his course of lectures 
on moral philosophy, the mind could 
not long endure; such a state is prob 
ably the state of fatuity or idiotism—a 
man in sueh a condition would stop in 


the middle of the street and remain 
there all his life. 
Some degree of passion therefore 


being not only pleasing but necessary, 
whenever this stimulus does not exist in 
due proportion, we feel ennui; when 
there isa judge degree of passion, and 
that passion directs us to objects easily 
attainable, we feel contented; for ‘*:on- 
tent is not the absence of calm passion. 
but the constant facility of gratifying it 
without too much difficulty, and with- 
out subsequent inconvenience.’’ Not 
but that the excitement of violent emo- 
tion has its allurements too; it is all a 
question of degree. 

Never was Carlyle tired of preach- 
ing, as the latest gospel in this world, 
“Know thy work and do it.” Again 
and again he pronounced blessed the 
man who has found his work, and who 
should therefore ask no other blessed- 


ness, He has a work, a life-purpose; he 


has found it, and will follow it. That 
practical philosopher, Sir Humphry 
Davy, aflirmed that, next to religion, 
the most important principle in life is 
to have a pursuit 
a bad thing, said the first Lord 
! 4 ever and ardent man ! 
lo have from the outset some paramount 
object of life. An equally popuiar writer 


has depicted a life made most miserable, 
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moet hopeless, by reason of its empti- 


_ ness—the life of one who recognizes no 
duty to perform, no task to achieve; for 


that nature must be utterly selfish, en- 


tirely given over to Sybarite rest and 
self-indulgence, which does not feel a 











lack 
duty or a purpose. ‘Better to be 
Sityphus toiling up the mountain-side 
than Sisyphus with the stone taken from 
him, and no hope of ever reaching the 
top.”’ 

The Captain Clutterbuck whom Scott 
created as the imaginary writer of in- 
troductory episties is frank in avowing 
the new zest in life he gained from his 
antiquarian mission, which not only 
enhanced his sense of self importance, 
but his feeling of general comfort; he 
ate with more appetite, he digested with 
more ease, he lay down at night with 
joy and slept sound till morning, when 
he arose with a sense of busy interest, 
and lost all consciousness of certain un- 
pleasant and nondescript sensations 
about his head and stomach to which 
he had been in the habit of attending, 
more to the bevefit of the village apoth- 
ecary than his own, for the pure want 
of something else to think about. He 
had found out an occupation unwit- 


tingly, and was happy because he had | 


something to do. 

Ile who would wisely choose his plan 
of life must determine with himself 
what are the great ends of his exist- 
ence, 80 that to those ends all means 
inay be subordinate, instead of render- 
ing the ultimate design subordinate to 
what is merely instrumental. Nothing 
regulates the mind lke a life regulated 
from within, however troubled it may 
be by events from without; the soul may 
maintain its level amid checks and 
crosses, but infallibly loses it in a wan- 
dering existence without any object, 

Frankenstein opens the tirst chapter 
of his strange eventful history with a 
record of his satisfaction, or, at least, 
relief, in the mere labor of writing it, 
considering the end he had in view; 
“for nothing contributes so much to 
tranguillize the mind as a steady pur- 
pose—a point on which the soul may fix 
its intellectual eye.’’ 

A dissertator on the subject of idle- 
ness justly asserts no state to be more 
unfortunate than that listless want of 
purpose which has nothing to do, which 
is interested in nothing, and which 
no serious object in lite—the drifting, 
uimless temperament which merely 
waits and does not even watch, being 
the most disastrous that a man or wo- 
Man can possess, 

Feverish energy, wearing itself out 
in comparative nothings, he takes to be 
better than the indolence which folds its 
hands and makes neither work nor 
pleasure, Not all ef us, he goes on to 
say, bave our work cut out and ready 
to do; very many of us have to seek for 
objects of interest and to create our 
own employment; and, were it not for 
the energy which makes work by its 
own force, the world would still be one 
lyipg in barbarism, content with the 
skins of beasts for clothing, and with 
wild fruits and roots for fuod. 

Fit objects to employ the intervals of 
life are among the yreatest aids to con- 
tentment that a man can possess. The 
lives of many persous were all too truly 
described by him as an alternation of 
the one engrossing pursuit and a sort of 
listless apathy; they are either grinding 
or doing nothing; and, to those who are 


has 


/half their lives fiercely busy, the re- 


maining half is often torpid without 


| quiescence, 


A man, he argues, should have some 
pursuits which may be always in his 








keep ever before his mind the hitherto 
unattained object he hopes to effect, the 
artist must embody his idea in his pic- 


‘ture, the physician must go to the scat 


cf something wanting there—a— 








power, and to which he may gladly turn | 


in his hours of recreation. Nor is the 
reflection to be overlooked, if the in- 
tellect requires thus to be provided with 


perpetual objects 


the affection 


al of 


, what must it be with 
) Abat the heart be idle 


is Wor a 
A <A 
every occupation much 


forgotten that the valuable 


IN must be 


parts may 


' 


of the disease, the lawyer must preserve 
in mind the strong points of his argu- 
ment. If cetails of any kind so occupy 
their minds and memories as to hide 
these important ends, their work is 
doomed to inferiority. Good work of 
every kind demands concentration, and 
concentration demands much forgetful- 
ness, 


EVERY one we meet knows something 
which we do not, and may improve and 
instruct us, if we are only humble and 
sincere enough to learn of him. Emer- 
son says, ‘Shall I tell you the secret of 
the true scholar? It is this—every man 
I meet is my master in some point, and 
in that I learn of him.’’ But this is im- 
possible while shame at being thought 
ignorant seals the lips. Fraukness, sin- 
cerity, a teachable attitude, and a de- 
sire to learn must pave the way, or it 
will never be trodden. 


IN the humblest business, as well as 
in the very highest aims of life, success 
practically depends on the exercise of 
the moral quite as uch as or that of 
the intellectual faculties. Knowledge 
by itself is only a small power. It is 
character that converts it into a great 
power. Character is to knowledge just 
what interest is to money. It is the 
animating force that renders it produc- 
tive. 


AN excellent and well-tried recipe for 
keeping boys and girls out of mischief 
in the long winter evenings is to give 
them something suitable and interest- 
ing todo. Set them to making scrap- 
books. If there are two or three chil- 
dren, let each one take a subject and 
see what and how much he can collect 
upon it, 


EVERY yood principle is more strength- 
ened by its exercise, and every good af- 
fection is more strengtheved by its in- 
dulgence than before. Acts of virtue 
ripen into habits, and the goodly and 
permanent result is the formation or 
establishment of « virtuous character. 


INDEPENDENT is he who bas no wants 
which he cannot gratify 


be remembered. The inventor must | CONFIDENTIA 


| 





| 
without the | 


° » P | 
least risk of being overtaken by debt or | 
tempied to dishonor; a man ten times | 


richer, but with twenty times more 
wants, is, in reality, twice as poor. 


IfoLp on to the truth, for it will serve 


you well and do you good throughout | 


eternity. oid on to virtue; it is above 
all price to you in all times and all 
places. Hold on to your good charac 


ter, for it is and always will be your | 
| cease, and he comes with a dull thud to the 


best wealth. 

AN honest reputation is within the 
reach of a!l men; they obtain it by so- 
cial virtues and by doing their duty. 
This kind of reputation, it is true, is 
neither brilliant nor startling, but it is 
often the most useful for happiness. 

BE decided as to what course you will 
pursue throughout life. Do not, with- 
Out suflicient reason, deviate from it; 


distinguished man, yet rest assured 
your lite will not be fruitless, 

NO one can go into bad company 
without suffering for it. The homely 
old proverb puts very tersely—‘‘A man 
can’t bite the bottom out of a frying- 
pan without smutting his nose.”’ 

THE envious man is tormented not 
only by all the ills that befall himself but 
by all the good that happens to another. 
He is made gloomy not only by his own 


ry 


but by another’s sunshine 
iaAvVe ple nly Of this world’s goods 
. ) ‘ = 
if, Wilo your little, you have content. 


lf you have not content. you can never 
have enough of anything, 


| ground, and all is over. 














MAXWELL 8S.—We think the weight of 
the world has been estimated at 600,000,000 000 - 
000,000 tons. . 


L. B. G.—We fear it is only too true that 
it is the exception in this every-day worjq 
where love and wisdom drink out of the same 
cup. What, we must ask, do you expect from 
the indulgence of the foolish fancy which has 
suddenly seized you? Without giving 
thought to the person's Character, to his socia) 
position, tothe opinions of your relatives and 
friends, and, most of all, to the heary responst- 
bilities and obligations of the future, you seek 
to gratify an inclination which as likelyas not 
may bring you lifelong regret. Where ts your 
womanly pride, your common worldly pru- 
dence? “It is impossible you should take 
true root bet by the fair weather that you 
make yoursel/; it is needful that you frame the 
season for your harvest.” The making or the 
marring of your existence is in your own 
hands. Itis easy to take an irreparable step 
in the direction indicated. The great art of 
life is to play for much and stake little. You 
wish to stake much and gain little, or possibly 
lose all! Reject your present idea, or at least, 
before entertaining it farther, take counsel 
with your friends. Remember—‘‘she that 
weds well will wisely match her love, nor be 
below her husband nor above.” 


G. P.—Duriug the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the tradesmen in London did 
not not number their houses, as may be seen 
in Hogurth's pictures and various old draw- 
ings, but distinguished each house by a sign 
stuck ov « pole or swinging from the house. 
These signs in time blocklug up the streets, an 
Order in Council caused them to be set buck 
fintugninst the walls. But the greatest im- 
provement—fought againstevery where by the 
advertising shop holders—was the numbering 
of the houses, about which you irquire. The 
first street s0 numbered was New Burlington 
Street, in June, 1764. The fashion went east- 
ward, and the houses in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
were the next, and then some of the newer 
squares. The traders of Cheapside, Fleet 
Street, Holborn, etec., stood eut till the end of 
the century with their signs, and the pub- 
licans still retain theirs, On the fronts of some 
old houses signs are still to be seen carved in 
stone or wood. Bankers, butchers, gloves, 
scriveners, booksellers, each and all took 
some fanciful cognisance; and Gay, in his Tri 
via, represents the puzzle country man walk- 
ing wearily up and down the street to find 
such-and such a sign, and at last giving up in 
despair. No doubt the individual selfishness 
of householders withstood every itmprove- 
ment, whether as to paving, lighting, or drain- 
ing, 4s long as possible. 


Harmo.— We do not deny the baliny en- 
joy ment to be derived from that envelopment 
of dreamy mist which a “Song without 
Words" of Mendelssohn's, feelings and skil- 
fully played, always throws around us; we en- 
joy the tears that slowly flows, the sadness 
that ensues as the pathetic song is poured 
forth In low and thriiling tones; we like to be 
restless when the merry quadrille is being 
performed; but we repeat our former asser- 
tion, that music is only inarticulate, imperfect 
poetry; wonderful truly, but not equal in its 
results to the more certain, more intelligible, 
more lastingly inspiring, written poetry. Both 
are instruments through which the heart or 
the intellect speaks. Poetry has this advan- 
tage: it can draw the line closely at every 
shade of expression. Indignation can be ex- 
pressed in verse; can it in instrumental 
music? Would it not be mistaken for wild 
fury, or madness, or any other violent passion? 
A good poem leads and directs its hearer to 
yood thoughts upon a given subject; a good 
piece of music lets him ride airily in a misty 
bulloon, and without a grapnel, in the thin air 
of imagination (we can scarcely dignify it 
with the name of thought), till the sounds 


Poetry appeals tothe 
heart; music to the senses, and is sensuous, 
Both are good, 1t is perhaps almost unwise of 
us to compare them, knowing how odious 
comparisons generally are. 


W RITER —A consciousness of ignorance 


anda keen sense of imperfection are excel- 


Jlent qualities in a young writer. Selfcon- 
fidence may wake a showy spurt, but modesty 
is a “‘stayer.” We should have thought the 
absolute impossibility of writing about so 


| ciety and places of which you know nothing 


would have shut out the subject from discus 


| sion. Such attempts must make the writer 
and, though you should not become a | 


| phases of life that you have never seen. 


appear ridiculous. The story of common life 
interests every one, and there is a romance in 
every street andalley. Do not attempt to de 


scribe scenery from imagination or to er 
t is 


| a good plan for writers of every kind to carry 
| « note-book and make jottings of suggestions 


as they occur. Notonly are thoughts, sito® 


| tions, characters, and plrases that might be 


useful, but would be forgotten and lost, pre 


served for future reference, but a habtt « 
looking for materials is formed. The unsy® 


tematic writer, who sits down deliberately © 


f 

make a plot and weave all his materials onto 
af ‘~ 

his own brain, bas a far heavier task be papi 
the one who has a storehouse ™ 


him than 
hints, pictures, and suggestions that a 
been seized and kept in the moment of ane 
He is rarely in want of & 8U . 
His difficulty is rather that of select! : 
ate ” Of course every body » ” 
work by the same pian; much depenes a 
temperament. it is particularly necess®!? 
that writers of short stories—which is 
on the 


ideas very rapidly—should always be 
alert to seize fugitive fancies. 








BY W. W. LONG, 





Win love and lose love, 
Love will come again, 
Back to arme that held it, 

Seeking rest from pain. 


Win love and lose love, 
The world of men among, 
Love will come back again 
With the first song it sung. 


Her Only Chance. 


BY F. O. M, 











determipation to get on in lite, to in- 

spire her neighbors witb a species of 
respectful admiration, and ultimately to 
conquer for herself by matrimony a cer- 
tain position in the great world which she 
felt so eminently fitted to adorn. 

Let us briefly enumerate her advant- 
ages. She waswell born and well edu- 
cated—in the narrow sense of having 
passed innumerable examinations in the 
most creditable manner. A fair, smiling 
face and expressive blue eyes rendered 
her the incalculable service of effectually 
masking a bard, business-like little heart 
under a soft, sympathetic garb. A tall, 
slim figure lent ber tbat air of natural dis- 
tinction which is so invaluable toa young 
woman bent on making a mark in the 
world. 

Finally, Laura was an only cbild, for 
which fact she felt that she could never be 
sufficiently thankful. No awk ward, long- 
legged brothers, always getting into mis- 
chief and running up heavy bills at col- 
lege. No inconvenient younger sisters, 
clamoring for their share of new dresses 
and admiration. 

It is to be doubted whether she even felt 
her mother’s early death to be an unmiti- 
gated evil. Atall events she thoroughly 
appreciated the independence consequent 
upon her forlorn condition. 

Laura soon found that she had to con- 
tend with one great difficulty in her fath- 
er’s habits. Mr. Leslie (although de- 
scended from a perfectly genuine earl, as 
Laura often reminded herself) was an un- 
worldly old bookworm, who shuflied 
about during the greater part of the day iu 
carpet slippers and a loose alpaca coat, 
equally indifferent to the rival claims up- 
on his attention of his daughter and his 
parish, solong as they did not interfere 
witb his favorite hobby. 

But even worse than the carpet slippers 
and the slovenly early dinnersin which 
the old gentleman had revelled undis- 
turbed for so many years, was his unso- 
phisticated trick of making friends of ali 
sorts of odd people, quite outside tbe pale 
of society, provided they struck him as 
interesting companions. 

Mr. Croft, for instance, who had lately 
taken the Hall Farm, and of whom until 
then they had never heurd. As far as 
Laura could make out her father was in 
the babit of associating with him on terms 
of perfect equality—a state of things which 
should certainly not continue if she could 
help it. 

For Mr. Croft, as faras they knew, was 
of no more social standing in the world 
than any of the other farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. Not that she had seen the man 
yet, for he happened to be away from 
Westford at the timeof her return. But 
she could faney him easily; s80me sggres 
sive old churchwarden, whose prosy ped- 
antry had deluded her father into the be- 
lief that he had at last lighted upon a kin- 
dred spirit. 

The first struggle took place across the 
breakfast table, over which Laura was 
presiding in a pretty spring frock, looking 
the very picture of guileless girlhood ar 
she carefully poured out her father’s tea 
and helped him to his daily boiled egg. 

“Thank you, my dear,’’ said the old 
gentleman dreamily, looking up from the 
large volume reposing by the side of his 
plate. “I have bad a note from Croft; here 
it is—no, that’s not it. Nor that either. 
Well, I must have mislaid it, then. How 
very singular. I made sure that it was in 
my hand a minute ago.”’ 

“Oh, that is impossible, papa! Besides, 
you know you are always losing things! 
But, at any rate, you cannot remember the 
contents of this wonderful note.” 

“Nothing important, my dear; at least In 
one sense. Ww ala 
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iogue of books he came across 

Gay;a unique list from aii acc 8 
nothing that will interest you, ] fear. 5 
Iasked him to bring it this evening, 
and——’’ 


‘‘Do you mean to say you asked him to 


dinner, papa?” interrupted Laura, icily. | 
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“Yes, I suppose so, my dear,”” was ihe | 
somewhat vague reply. Mr. Leslie was 
fast relapsing into oblivion. 

Laura felt keenly that the moment bad 
arrived when she ought to assert herself 
onoe forall, but she was a little discon- 
certed by her father’s serene unconscious- 
ness of offence. She was rather too much 
afraid of him to risk a direct collision, and 
in spite of bis sleepy ways she felt instiuct- 
ively that his scorn would not be a pleas- 
antthing to encounter. Still, it was very 
clear that something must be done. 

‘*Papa,” she began, hesilatingly. 

‘Yes, my dear,’’ replied Mr. Leslie, 
without raising bis eyes from bis book. 

‘Don’t you think the poor man will feel 
rather out of his element dining here to- 
night?” 

“Why, my dear? 
before.” 

“Ab, but that was rather different,’’ 
murmured Laura, with a desperate but 
carefully repressed longing to shake her 
poor old parent into a livelier sense of the 
con ventionalities. 

‘I daresay he won’t mind dining ate,” 
Mr. Leslie went on; ‘in fact, 1 fancy he 
does so at home. But we shall want a 
long evening to compare his catalogue 
with the one they sent me from town. 
You must amuse yourself with your 
needlework, my dear, whilst we talk.’’ 

Laura sighed deeply, shrugged her 
shoulders, and wenton with her break- 
fast. 

‘*Poor papa is incorrigible,” she thought. 
**] must direct my attack ageinst the mon- 
ster in person. Unless he is the obtusest 
of mankind he will feel too uncomfortable 
ever to appear at the vicarage.’’ 

With this thoroughly hospitable intev- 
tion, Laura exhausted her somewhat 
limited resources in devising a smart lit- 
tle dinner, which would, she hoped, im- 
press forcibly upon Mr. Croft the differ- 
ence between vicarage and farmhouse 
habits, 

For a time she hesitated over her choice 
of a dress; perhaps it would be most cut- 
ting to ignore the presence of a visitor al- 
together, and appear in her oldest and 
shabbiest attire. 

But after all, Laura was only nineteen 
and had some of the weaknesses of her 
sex, although tempered with an unusual 
amountof discretion. 

So she finally proved to herself satisfac- 
torily that ber wisest course would be to 
annihilate poor Mr, Croft by the elegance 
of ber person as well as by the refinement 


He has done so often 





of her surroundings. 

“If he has any sense at all, be will feel 
like that. prove) bial buli in a china shop,” 
she thought ratber spitefully, being an- 
noyed at the waste of a clean muslin frock, 
For Laura’s best frocks were few and far 
between; still as she sensibly retiected, 
her opportunities of wearing them were 
not numerous; and even # hopelessly un- 
appreciative bucolic audience is better 
than none. 

Thus #he sailed into the drawing room, 
mercilessly resolved to pulverize the un- 
fortunate visitor witb her scorn, but not 
altogether averse to permitting bim one 
glance at his hostess’ unrivaled charme 
before flying vanquished from the field. 

Exactly two minutes of Mr. Croft’s so- 
clety was fliclent to dispel this pleasing 
vision. Good-looking, self possessed and 
irreproachably dressed in evening clothes, 
he was a very different person to the 
clumsy rustic that Laura had anticipated. 


| Stunned by this discovery, she actually 


' peveral ag 


found herself listening with a pleased 
smile to Mr. Croft’s admiring cormiments 
on the flowers before she realized how 
conspicuously she bad faileu in playing 
her part. 

Here was this objectionable stranger (for 
his veneer of good manners, if one come 
to think of it, rather intensified the awk- 
warcness of the situation) not only ap- 
pearing perfectly athome amidst his su- 
perior surroundings, but even presuming 
to set his hostess at ase, as if she were 
merely a #by school girl. 

Laura could bave cried with vexation, 
but she pulled herself together, and anx- 
iously awaited the moment when, by some 
false step, be sbould lay himself opéen to 
the crushing snub which she was longing 
to administer. 

In the meantime, she was forced to ad- 


mit that be was much more interesting 


than the generelity of their friends, Per- 
haps it was accounted for by his having 
ed abroad, though it was a revelation & 
ra that c a - 
g 
herself asking with genuine interest. 
“A variety of reasons, among which 


ed and affectionate relatives fg. 
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ured largely, obliged me to return, Be | 
sides it was a very rough life.”’ 

“I wonder that you minded that, as you | 
were brought up to It,’’ she could not help | 
saying. This cool assumption of equality | 
was intolerable. 

Mr. Croft looked amused. “You are a 
wonderful Judge of charactor,’’ he said. | 
‘“Oandidly, I did not mind it in the least. 
Still, itis pleasant to be in civilized s#0- 
ciety again.’’ Then he turned to Mr. Les- 
lie with some apposite remark, which 
started the old gentleman off on one of 
his favorite bobbies, 

Ifby any chance Mr. Croft tound a 
dainty little dinner, presided over by a 
charmingly pretty hostess, preferable to 
adish of mutton chops dispensed by a 
prosy old bookworm, he was far too pru- 
dent to show it, 

Forthe remainder of the evening he 
confined his attention to Mr. Leslie, which 
unexpected manmuvre annoyed the cool 
Laura more than she cared to confess, 

But this was by no means the last that 
she was destined to see of her foe. Unsub- 
dued by her stately bearing and studiedly 
distant manners, be continued his fre 
quent visits atthe vicarage, and insisted 
with so much quiet pertinacity upon a 
friendly recognition of his presence, that 
Laura gradually laid down her arins and 
drifted with the stream. 

The last barrier was broken down on 
the day when she was weak euough to ao 
cept his offer of ahorse. Ile had once be- 
fore mentioned in a tentative way that it 
would be very pleasant for the vicar to 
havea companion on his solitary rides, 
and that his own bay mare carried a lady; 
but she had deliberately ignored the sug- 
gestion, foreseeing that it must lead to in- 
creased intimacy. 

After a tine, however, the monoiony of 
existence in the country broke even her 
proud spirit. She had chilled the ad- 
vances of their few neighbors, on the un- 
answerable grounds that she did not take 
the slightest interest in either hearing or 
retailing local gossip—a lofty sentiment, 
which, being transiated, meant that she 
had no intention of associating with the 
doctor’s or the solicitor’s daughters, who 
represented all the available society of the 
place, 

On the other hand, by the time one has 
weeded out all such of one’s country 
neighbors as might correctly be termed 
“common place,’’ one is apt to find one- 
self the proud centre of a refined solitude, 
Such was the case with Laura, 

In spite of the depressing fact that the 
county families took not the slightest no- 
tice of her return home, she still hoped 
that by dint of keeping her humbler sur- 





roundings ata distance she might gradu- 
ally work into the circle in which she | 
mentally classed herself. 

She olten quoted a favorite maxim of a 
worldly old aunt’s, with whom she had | 
spent most of her holidays, to the effect | 
that every girl had at least one chance of 
getting on in life ifshe only left herself 
free to embrace it. 

Laura firmly resolved to act up to this 
pleasing idea of Aunt Augusta’s, In the 
meantime tife was abominably dull, and 
in the absence of all witnesses it did not. 
appear such an unpardonable indiscretion 
to ignore the question of social Gisparity 
in the solitary instanceof Mr. Croft. Ke- 
sides she comforted herself with the gra- 
cious thought that she could always shake 
him off if she really wished to. 

“T would not run the risk if he had any 
female relatives to take advantage of my 
weakness’? she thought. ‘Not even for 
the sake of a ride, But | can trust myself 
to keep the man in his place.’’ 

Thus she stifled the voice of conscience, 
ever warning ber inp the accents of Aunt 
Augusta, that she was diverging from the 
patho of duty and abandoning ber former 
high standard. 

Tho first ride was so pleasant that Laura 
goon forgot her scruples, and yielded her- 
self to the full enjoyment of the present 
Mr. Croft led the inare up tothe vicarage 
himself, and suggested indifferently that 
perhaps hé bad better accompany them a 
little way to see how she behaved. Oddly 
enough be did not turn back, althouyh 
her conduct proved irreproachabie, 

Laura’s knowledge of riding was limited 


to a few lessons she had taken during her 
visita to Scarborough, #0 #16 Was not sul- 
ficiently at her to in 
sharv speeches, 
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ing his explanations, still it was ob-ious 
that she took but a languid interest in 
arch mological discoveries, and was luke- 
warm even on the all-absorbin« topic of 
old menuacripts. Plainly a sympathetic 
stranger who could appreciate both sides 
of the difficulty was an invaluable ad- 
dition to this family party. 

“| sometimes think that you hardly 
value your father’s learning as you 
should,” observed Mr. Oroft once whilst 
they were waiting outside a cottage where 
the vicar was visiting a sick child. The 
first ride had been succeeded by manv 
others, and Laura had insensibly glided 
into a close friendsbip with the once des- 
pised tenant of the Hall Farm. She did 
not resent his straightforward criticism of 
her conduct; indeed she tacitiy acknowl- 
edged the truth of the accusation. 

“I suppose papa really koows a great 
deal,’’ she answered; ‘‘but he doesn’t con- 
trive tocommunicate bis learning in a 
very palatable form, Dvesn't he remind 
you ofa dictionary? Now some clever 
people are so different.”’ 

The words were scarcely spoken when 
she was struck by the absurdity of the 
situation, Here was she, seriously discus- 
sing with the tenant of the Hall Farm a 
subject upon which by the nature of things 
he wust necessarily be ignorant. 

How could he possibly decide between 
the contending claims of highly educated 
people? No wonder be was immensely 
impressed by her father’s prosy conver- 
sation, as probably heh d never even as- 
sociated with a University man before, 

“How absurd! lam treating him ex- 
actly like an equal,’’ she thought, and 
tried to laugh. Kut candor compelled her 
to add: ‘*No wonder; he is an equal, prac- 
tleally a superior, in all that is worth 
knowing.”’ 

Obviously If this kind of thing had gone 
on much longer, Aunt Augusta’s pupil 
would have been hopelessly demoralized. 
But at this opportune moment a piece of 
news from the outer world broke in upon 
Laura's day dreams, and rudely awoke 
her to a sense of ber danger. 

‘*Have you heard that my landlord is ex- 
pected atthe Hall?’ inquired Mr. Croft 
one morning as he met her outside the vi- 
Carage gate, 

“What! 
home!" 

‘ Yea, indeed, and Miss Coventry. They 
say she has taken a great dislike to their 
place In Norfolk, and under those ciroum- 
stances We Inay expect to see a great deal 
of them here, for she entirely rules ber 
father, My informant,”’ he added, smil- 
ing, ‘is Mra. Smith at the shop, but as she 
was formerly ® servant at the Hall, no 
doubt she knowa all about it, Now I 
hope you have nothing to do this after- 
noon, because | have come to arrange with 
your father about that long ride over the 
hills we have #0 often talked of trying.” 

“Tarn afraid that 1 cannot possibly man. 
engagement,” began 
Laura, stifly. ‘“Perhans papa will like to 
come with you,’”’ 

“What nonsense. You know he in per- 
fectly indifferent to views, and infinitely 
prefers a ride siong the hard road, as af- 
fording fewer interruptions to converse 
tion. Kut of course your engagement isa 
movable one; only yesterday you were 
signing for the hilla.’’ 

“Indeed itis quite impossible,” retter- 
atod Miss Leslie, withso much decision 
that her companion fairly stared at her in 
astonishment; then with a formal bow, 
eauntered outof the gate and home, be- 
gulling the journey with morose refise- 
tions on the wonderful ways of women. 

Ans he strolled along he busied himseif 
vainly intrying to evolve some reason- 
able 6xplanation of Laura’s strange be- 
havior, Probably, after all, she was only 
alittioshy or out of temper (as it bap- 
pened she never gave way to any of these 
human weaknesses), At any rate, he 
might have tried the effect of # little judi- 
cious Coaxing, instead of striding away at 
the rebull, like asulky bear. : 

Iie had halfa mind to return to the vi- 
carage, Dut thinking better of it, went out 
and blew up the farm bailiff for wasting 
his time; a proceeding which hurt nobody 
and acted as a kalely valve, 

Little did he imagine that he had ut- 
tered his own death warrant: that Laura’s 
taken in the whole situ- 
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ation at@ giancé, and her pretty, schem.- 
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dane,” she said firmly, and then fell into) 


@ brilliant dey-dream, in which abe saw 


herecif established as Miss Coventry's | 


bosom friend, and taking # conspicuous 
part in all the entertainments to be given 
atthe Hall. And then what iilim).able 
possibilities for the future she foresaw. 
“For if papa je reaily as clever as they 
aay, he may some day become & bishop, 


she reflected, ‘and a bishop's daughter in | 


equal to anybody.” 

Asit happened, Laura was personally 
acquainted with only one bishop’s daugb- 
ter, and abe had recently married tha eld- 
est son of a peer; and #0 she naturally 
ranked their ad vantages rather highly. 

“Bat 1 daresay he would not accep 
he got the chance,” she added gloomily. 
“At least, not If he had to change his ways 
and forsake bis old carpet slippers and al- 
pace coat, which would | ok slightly in- 

congruous in @ palace. | muat contrive 
to impress upon the Coveotrys that hie 
evoentricities are those of a literary man, 
and then let him slip quietly into the 
back ground. 

“It ia hard that papa, with his connec- 
tlons and talents, should be #o little use. 
I might almost as well be # ftoundiing. 
Aunt Augusta ja too much of an invalid to 
help; bes! ies, she never leaves Soarbor 
ough. Sol mustrely entirely upon my- 
self, and undoubtedly my frat step will 
be to make friends with the Voventrys.” 

In making this very sensible resolution 
Laura had not paid sufficient attention to 
one important item, namely, # reciprocity 
of interests on the partof Miss Coventry. 
To ber intense disappointinent, that young 
lady received her advances cooly and 
witbout any demonstrations of rapture at 
the discovery of a congenial spisi Miss 
Ooventry was already @ favorite of for. 
tune, rich, handsome, and weil connected, 
Nhe stood in no need of Laura, and she 
showed it unmistakeably in ber manner, 

The firat interview, somebow, was nota 
success, laura, afer spending much su 
perfluous energy On Simartening up the 
old vicar sufficiently to accompany ber on 
a forinal call, was glad when it was over, 
Mies Coventry was certainly exquisitely 
pretty; prettier than heisell, Laura reluct- 
avtiy admitted; but they never got be- 
yond the merest plalitudes, and = all 
Laura's efforts et an approach to intimacy 
met with no response, 

Yot throughout the interview Miss Cov- 
entry's mauner was so courteous, and her 
bearing #0 perfect, that it) was im possible 
to take the slightest offence at her some- 
what distant manner, 

Mr. Lesiie bad fared far better with Sir 
Gilbert, a pompous but Kindly old gentie- 
man, much interested ia the condition of 
the Highway Board, and such local topics, 
Laura could not help wishing that Misa 
Uoventry bad taken more after ber father, 
Still she had the presence of wind to de 
scribe the inmates of the Hall as “quite 
charming, and such pleasant neighbors!" 
to the ductor's wife, who had not yet sum- 
moned up courage to call, and who forth- 
with propagated the pleasing fiction that 
Misa Leslie and Miss Ooventry were ina 
fair way of becoming quite inseparable, 

Laura's sole thought now was how to 
oon vert the flotitious intimacy into a sub 
stantial reality. She brooted over the 
idea until the words ‘Miss Coveutry’’ and 
‘tg00ie! succesa’’ seeined almost oouverii- 
ble terms in her mind, 

If Sir Gilbert happened to speak to her 
coming out of church, or his daughter 
nodded acroas the road, it sent her home 
ina whirl of pleasant anticipations, At 
the same time sbe tried to avoid any meet- 
ings wijh Mr. Croft, wisely preferring this 
negative method of eluding the difliculty 
to a more open breach of the peace, 

But she missed him borribly at times, in 
spite of a self-approving conscience, find- 
ing Miss Coventry's frigid greetings but a 
poor substitute for the merry rides and 
confidential talks which a strong sense of 
duty oompelled her reluctantly to forego 
for the future, 

This state of things continued for some 
woeks, when Laura was at last rewarded 
for her sacrifices by receiving (in common 
with about two hundred other psopie) an 
invitation to a garden party at the Hall. 
Eagerly she read and re-read the forma) 
card, as if there were something peculiarly 
fascinating about the brief statement thet 
Mies Coventry would be at home fiom 
four to seven on the following Thursday. 

To her indomitably hopeful disposition 
thie slight civility likely to 
augurate anew era. ilere at last was the 


seemed 


opportunity she desired for soaring above 


her pretty surroundings and taking her 


Oret mep up the social ladder 
With unwearying patience she rehearsed 
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fling accessory of dress or deportment 
which might contribute to her success. 

“One thing | certainly want,’ she 
thought. regretfully, as she wandered 
along the overgrown paths of the ramb- 
ling, neglected old garden on the eve of 
the eventful day. 

“It is soawkward going about without 
any reguiar Chaperon; quite a disadvant 
age toagiril, in my opinion. If only poor 
mamma had lived.’ i 

A crashing sound broke in upon her 
reveries, and befure she had time to fly, 
Mr. Croft was off his horse and shaking 
bands with ber across the hedge. 

“I had no intention of coming this way 


titi | VPM I eaw you,” he explained, “but | 
daresay you will let 1.6 use the short cut 


through the garden.”’ 

Kelore she could reply they were walk- 
ing, side by side, down the shady path, 
the bay mare snufling aympatheticaily at 
her master’s shoulder as she tollowed 
them, 

Needless to say that Laura was pro- 
foundly embarrassed by this unexpected 
meeting. She rapidly calculated that at 
the pacethey were walking it must be 
several minutes before they reached the 
bouse, 

If only her companion would speak, the 
situation would beso much more horri- 
ble! To relieve the intolerable constraint, 
sbe turned slightly back and stroked the 
mare's soft uwoKe, 

“Poor Kitty, do you w.nt some sugar 7?” 

“She is getting used to doing without 
it,” rejoined Mr. Croft, softly. ‘Like all 
Pleasant things, the sugar didn’t last 
jong." 

‘1 don’t know what you moean,”’ stam. 
mered Luura, flushing scarlet but assum 
ing an alr of dignified unconsciousness, 

“Then you are rather wanting in your 
usual penetration to-day, Miss Lasiie! I 
don’tthink my meaning was very ob- 

scure, I wasonly alluding to a recent 
personal 6x perience,”’ 

Poor Laura was beride herself with an- 
noyance at being drawn into such a dis. 
cussion, She turned away her head, bi 
ting her lips to keep back biiter tears of 
mortification, 

Mr. Croft, looking up suddenly, per- 
ceived her agitation and, completely mis- 
understanding its origin, was seized with 
compunction, This then was the oxpian- 
ation of her strange manner and inex pli 
cable avoidance of his society. 

Hor character instantly sequired a new 
charm in his eyes, and the pathetic ex- 
pression of wounded feeling which he 
fancied he read in her face added a singu- 
lar charin to its ordinary calm prettiness. 

© Whata fool | am!’’ he ejaculated men- 
tally; then aloud: ‘Forgive me, Miss 
Leslie. 1 never meant to distress you, I 
had no idea that you minded what I said. 
You are not angry with me,”’ 

Laura struggled hard to reply, but her 
wonted selfcommand completely forsook 
her. She could only drop her eyes help- 
lessly beneath his keen glance. Tre 
childish misery of her quivering little 
mouth stirred Mr. Croft completely out of 
his indifferent attitude of critical admira- 
tion. 

“Walt one moment, Laura,’ he ex- 
claimed, seizing her firmly vy the band as 
she started back. “You must stop and 
hear me. I have made rather a ess of 
things In general, | am afraid, but if you 
will trust me, | know that 1 can make you 
happy—”’ 

At this point Laurasuddenly recovered 
her presence of mind, and abruptly ter. 
inated the interview by wrenching away 
her band, and darting cf! across the lawn 
towards the house, never pausing to take 
breath until she found herselfin her own 
room, 

By this bold move Mr, Croft was left to 
the company of his inare, and felt, it must 
be owned, a trifle foolish. He considered 
fora moment what to donext. Pursuit 
was Obviously impossible, as the most ar- 
dent lover would hesitate before dragging 
hiv horse across his prospectice father-in- 
law's lawn, especially when the aforesaid 
lawn was Overlooked by half a dozen win- 
dows. 

And it would be misleading to describe 
Mr Croft as a very ardent lover. No man 
bad ever started out with less intention of 
making an offer in the course of the after- 
noon. 

A sudden impulse of affectionate pity 
had landed him in this novel position. 
Still he wasa conscientious man, and quite 
aware that he had said either too much or 


too little 
“Poor little girl bow shy she is! he 
thought, as he softly reopened the gate he 
had justcome through and alipped back 
| into the wood “Who would ever have 
imagined thatshe had so much feeling 
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| under ber demure manner! Bat I should 
enjoy myself more if I had settled the af- 
fair straight off instead of having to begin 
again to-morrow.” 

Mr. Croft probably congratulated bim 
self more than once, in after life, upon the 
fact that mortals are not always granted 
the immediate fulfilment of their wishes. 

* * e 2 * * 

Laura rose on the following morning 
feeling equally exhausted in body and 
mind—a not unusual result of a sleepless 
night devoted to meditation, Lamenta- 


ee 


energy wasted, for she had resolved upon 
nothing. 

Mr. Croft’ssudden development in the 
eharacter of a lover had 
things to her understanding. Aimongst 
others, the imminent risk she ran of fail- 
ingaway from her cherished ideal. She | 
bad broken down at the point where she | 
deemed herself impregnable, and bid fair 
at this rate to swell the ranks of imbecile | 
sentimentalists who marry for love to the | 
exclusion of all other considerations. It 
was » desperate temptation to cast pru- | 
dence and county society aside forever and 
to throw in bor lot with the man who | 
simply promi ed to make her happy. 

Apart trom his position, Mr. Croft was 
certainly nicer than anybody else. She 
had a melancholy conviction that she 
should never meet s0 many personal 
charmins united to an appropriate social 
standing. 

Still, poor Laura distinctly realizad that 
it was a temptation to be fuught against, 
and very bravely did she struggle with 
her inclinations, By the afternoon her 
mind was irrevocably made up, though 
the process had completely banished all 
pleasant anticipations of the impending 
party. 

“If he were éven acuratée or a doctor, it 
would bea different thing,’’ she thought; 
“but, ss itis, be bas literally no position. 
People might not even cail onus, No, | 
could not stand it for any man, I may be 
miserable, but I sball not loose ray self 
respect,’’ she added, mechanically ex- 
amining the back of ber new hat in the 
glass. ‘“Nodoubtmy chance will come 
some day, and then | shall be rewarded 
for my prudence,’”’ 

In the meantime she felt very wretched, 
and the reception awaiting her at the Hall 
was hardly calculated to dispel her gloomy 
thoughts, 

Miss Coventry made an effective host- 
oss. Perfectly dressed in a subtie combi- 
nation of soft lace and muslin, which made 
every other gariment present look com- 
monplace or clumsy, she received her 
visitors with an indifferent dignity which 
at once repelled and fascinated Laura. 
In spite of rebuffs, she still admired her 
paragon inordinately, and would have en- 
jJoyed beyond measure behaving in exact- 
ly the same manner if she ever had the 
opportunity. Soured by all that she had 
lately gone through, Laura could imagine 
no bliss greater than that of ultimately 
climbing toa position from which she 
could look down with calm indifference 
on the perpetual strugglefor precedence 
that wenton around her, With that en- 
viable coolness Miss Coventry ignored the 
superior claims to distinction of the little 
local dignitaries; regarding the whole 
scene from sucha height that all petty 
inequalities were lost to sight. Laura 
never dreamed that in other scenes Miss 
Coventry herself might be reduced to 
pushing for a place like the most obsequl- 
ous of her humble admirers, She con- 
cluded that the wearing struggle for recog: 
nition would céase when Wue was once as- 
sured of an acknowledged position in the 
county; aconclusicn which amply proved 
her real ignorance of human nature. 

On recalling this garden party in after 
years, Laura felt convinced that it had 
been one of the ost unpleasant experi- 
ences of her life. She occupied an ambig- 
uous position between the comfortably 
dowdy country neighbors, who, attired in 
| their Sunday dresses, were exchanging 
| profound confidences concerning the state 
| of the barometer, and the group of person- 
| al friends who bad rallied round Miss Co- | 
ventry. 

Now Laura had let it be generally un- | 
derstood that she was ona very intimate 
footing atthe Hall. The neighbors com- 
monly assumed that she and Miss Coven- 
try were completely absorbed in each 
Otber’s society, and, to say the least, she 
had taken no pains to correct this errone 
ous 11D pressi: nm. 








lt was therefore extreme 


ly mortilying that on the first « pportunity 
Hhatarose for nstra gz her super 

rity,#be should find berse!lt ininistakably 
ex ided from her charmed circle, She 


felt in lescribably annoyed at perceiving 


that her discomfiture was giving evident 


ble to relate, it was allso much time and | 


revealed many | 


| with rather excusable vehemance, 
| Hall had a way of putting things which at 





enjoyment to the surrounding spectators, 
For instance, the doctor’s wife, a kind- 
hearted person, but not at all above human 
weaknesses, accosted her in a slightly 
patronizing manner that was directly 
traceable to her indifferent reception. 

“I see you feel jus. as great a stranger 
as tne rest of us,’’ said Mrs. Hail, attempt 
ing at the same time to slip her arm 
through J.aura’s, a familiarity which the 
latter firrnly resisted. 

“Itisthe first time I have been inside 


| the gates, and | wean to see all I can. Per- 


haps you know someof the visitors, and 
can tell me their names ?’’ 

Thus pressed, Laura was reluctantly 
forced to admit ber ignorance, an admis- 
sion which was followed by an increasing 
familiarity on Mrs, Hall’s part. 

“Never mind, my dear; we shall do very 
well, though they don’t introduce us to 
all their grand friends! You keep close 
to me, and we shall be as independent as 
possible. Why, Ido believe that is your 
friend, Mr. Croft, coming towards us!’ 
broke in the old lady, in atone of some 


excitement. ‘But of course you expected 
him!” 
“Indeed I did not !’’ contradicted Laura, 


Mra, 


times was well nigh intolerabie, Besides, 
the sight of Mr. Croit was in itself a shock. 
She had never pictured bim at a garden- 
party, and felta vague curiosity respect- 
ing his attstude towards the other guests. 


| Although, with theaidof a white tulle 


veli and lace parasol, she contrived to 
conceal her excitement from observation, 
she was in reality trembling all over with 
coutending emotions. Long before she 
had perfectly recovered her equinimity, 
Mr. Colt was standing beside them, smil- 
ing imperturbably at Mrs, Hall’s patron- 
ising reception, The good lady’s loudly- 
expressed astonishment at the unexpected 
meeting seemed to arouse in him no sense 
Ol irritation. U6 acquiesced cheerfully in 
her gushing admiration of all the arrange- 
iments. Heeven admitted with a suitable 
show of gratitude that it was.wonderfully 
kind of Sir Glibert to bave sent him an in- 
Vitation. 

Aud Laura listened with ever-increasing 
disappointment. When she had first seen 
him advancing across the lawn, her heart 
had glowed with a sudden hope that after 
allshe had been mistaken in her former 
estimate of his position. She would have 
willingly grasped at the faintest show of 
reason tor reversing ber décision, 

if he could only have claimed acquaint- 
ance with any of the more distinguished 
guests, or even have shown a certain 
awountof lofty contempt for Mrs, Hall’s 
ridiculous patronage, it would bave told 
greatly in bis favor. As it was, he did 
neither. Mrs, Hall’s remarks were receiy- 
6d with so much respectful attention, and 
he appéared so thoroughly satisfied with 
bis present vompanions, that Laura, natu 
rally judging from her own conduct under 
Similar circumstances, felt more than ever 
convinced that she represented his only 
lriend among the large gathering. 

The fact that bis conversation was un- 
usually animated and amusing did not in- 
fluence hor teélings in the least. She bad 
long since céased to have say doubts re- 
specting his personal attractions; what she 
in vain sighed for was some public recog- 
nition of his social importance, It is cer- 
tain that by a few well-timed aliusions and 
judicious references, Mr. Croft could have 
easily ensured his success with Laura. As 
it was, the origin of her perpetual vacilla- 
tions never once struck him. 

‘All our instincts are dillerent,”’ thought 
Miss Leslie in despair. “1 could never 
settle down quietly with 4 man who is per- 
fectly contented to be seen with that hor- 
rid litte woman all the afternoon, and 
who takes her offensive patronage as 
meérély a matter of course !” 

As if in corroboration of this theory, she 
heard Mr, Croft the next moment affirm- 
ing that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to accompany Mrs. Hall on 
a tour of inspection round the garden. 

“I quite agree with you that it would 
be best to investigate everything thorough- 


| ly now that we have the chance,” he con- 


tinued, smiling slightly at Laura, who in- 
Stantiy averted her head. ‘Surely you 
think 80, too, Miss ILaslie?” 

“Go by all means, if it amuses you; I 
ain much too tired to walk about,” was the 
indifferent reply, uttered the more frigidly 
at that momenta break in the 
crowd révealed Miss Coventry a few paces 


because 


of OUI plating the trio with some in- 
terest 

“Too tired! echoed Mr. Croft rather 
Diankly. “But if you come this way 6 
can Hud some seats under the cedars,’ 


Obviously the prospect of a solitary ram- 
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ble with Mre. Hall was dampening even 
to his cheerful spirits. But Laura was 
firm in ber resolution to remain near the 
band—listening to tbe music, she declared, 
tired her less than talkiug. She was not 
in the habit of wasting much sympathy 
over other people’s petty annoyances, and 
it was with an unmitigated sense of re- 
lief that she at last saw Mr. Croft disap- 
pear among the trees, 

Mrs. Hal) was apparontly much elated 
at securing a listener, and might be trusted 
not to relinquish him until she had im- 
parted all the information she possessed 
regarding the history of those present 
Laura had every reason to hope that she 
had seen the last of them both, for that 
day, at least. She was fast becoming irri- 
table with annoyance, and felta strange 
inclination to go home and cry comfort- 
ably, instead of running the chance of any 
further disappointments. A gleam of 
light broke through the clouds when Miss 
Coventry approached her, accompanied 
by an unknown gentleman. 

“You are alone,” she began, addressing 
Laura with an unusually gracious ‘mile; 
“and Major Sutton knows nobody. I wish 
you would try and entertain each other. 
Iam 80 sorry that I have to make myself 
generally useful to-day, and cannot devote 
myself to anyone in particular.”’ 

Now the Major was stout, and bald, and 
prosy: in short, he would have been pro 
nounced detestable, coming from any 
other quarter. Asit was, Laura greeted 
him with her sweetest smile, and ruthless- 
ly compressed her muslin skirts to make 
room for him on the seat. 

‘Beautiful country, this of yours,’’ he 
began, condescendingly, asif she ought 
to be personally indebted to him for the 
flattering admission. ‘But don’t you find 
it a great bore being so many hours from 
town?” 

She acquiesced plaintively, atthough in 
point of fact, she had never spent above 
a couple of days in London in London in 
her life, but she would hava perished 
sooner than have admitted such & discred- 
itable circumstance, 

“But I sappose you find lots to do get- 
ting up school-treats and looking after the 
old women,”’ continued her companion, 
with patronising kindness. 

“Indeed, I don’t!” flared up Laura, for 
once speaking the literal truth. ‘I don’t 
go in for that sort of thing at all!” 

“Really! I always imagined that young 
ladies in the country spent mostof their 
time distributing cans of soup and collect- 
ing clothing club tickets. Do you actually 
mean to say you are an exception to the 
ruie! Then may I ask who looks after 
these things; for I presume they flourish 
in your parish even though you hold your- 
self aloof from them ?”’ 

‘The schoolmistress manages it, I sup- 
pose. I take no interest in such matters,”’ 

This conversation was by no means to 
Laura’s taste. She began to dislike her 
companion and his tacit assumption that 
her interests must necessarily be confined 
to the working of small local charities 
merely because she had the misfortune to 
be a clergyman’s daughter. 

There were times when she regarded her 
position as a subject for sincere self-con- 
gratulation; when the old vicarage seemed 
but the natural stepping-stone to an epis- 
copal palace and a vaguely glorious fu- 
ture. But to-day she bad for the first time 
a mortifying consciousness that this was 
not the light in which it struck strangers. 
She immensely resented having the con- 
versation adapted to what were conceived 
to be her legitimate interests. 

Things were at a standstill. Laura was 
dying to acquire some information relative 
to the brilliant strangers who were stay- 
ing at the Hall, but she was far too proud 
to ask any direct questions upon the sub- 
ject. The conversation languished. Very 
shortly she was deserted by the stout gen- 
tleman, who always afterwards cited her 
asa notable example of the hopeless stoli- 
dity of even the prettiest provincial 
belles. 

‘“She’s very heavy,” he remarked confi- 
dentially, on rejoining his hostess. 1 
couldn’t stand her for long—no fun at all, 
you know; I got nothing out of her.”’ 

“Really! But you can’t expect any- 
thing! 
ing girl present, perhaps she thinks it un- 
fairthat she should also have to supply 
all the wit of the party!” 

The upshot of this little skirmish was 
altogether advantageous to our heroine. 


Ac tuated by a noble spirit of « I position, 
Mise ¢ Oventry promptly invited bert 
08 select party that was starting $96 
‘he garden, and for the next hour she had 
the felicity of wandering through inter 


‘nable greenhouses in the company of a 
deaf old lady and her daughters. 


Being incontestably the best look- | 


“But the great thing is to be seen with 
the right people,” as Laura wiesly refiect- 
ed. And one’s first conversation with a 
dowager countess certainly marks an era 
in one’s life. 

Miss Coventry was not of the party, hav- 
ing yielded easily to the old lady's repre 
sentation that she ought to stay with the 
rest of the guests, Her absence facilitated 
an obviously prearranged scheme on the 
part of the visitors, who begged the gard- 
ener to give them “just” a root, a sucker, 
or a cutting of every plantof the least 
value, 

“Tam very fond of a garden,”’ explain- 
ed the old lady; “but I have no notion cf 
giving ridiculous prices for new speci- 
mens, like some people! My plan is to 
collect a bit here anda bit there, as I go 
about. It’s wonderful what it saves in 
the year, and it is so much more sensi- 
ble!” 

So thought Laura; but she had the wit 
to perceive that to conduct such a cam- 
paign with success one must first bea 
countess, 

(CONOLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


The ‘Evil Eye. 


Of all men the actor is the most su- 
perstitious. The palm for being the most 
thoroughly impregnated with superstition 
has frequently been awarded to the sailor 
and the soldier; but, to those people who 
have had evena passing accquaintance 
with men and women of the theatrical pro- 
fession, the assertion tbat any other class 
of human beings can be more superstitious 
than actors is beyond belief, for there is 
every evidence that the people of the stage 
are so thoroughly saturated with supersti- 
tion that the surrounding air is laden with 
it in every shape and fancy, says the New 
York ‘‘Times.,’’ 

There are superstitions in the profession 
clinging to supernumerary and star alike, 
which are unknown outside the profes- 
sion. 

A cross-eyed man could not find employ- 
ment in any capacity within the walls of a 
theatre. If the rule should be relaxed, and 
& cross eyed stage carpenter or a property 
man should be engaged, he would be dis- 
charged the very moment the slightest 
ill-luck befel the company, for it would 
be his presence that brought misfortune, 
The actor or actress who has several times 
been in the cast of an unsuccessful play, 
is given the name of a Jonah, and ever 
after is regarded as sure to bring ill-luck 
to others, 

It is a fact that many a promising actor 
bas been obliged to leave bis profession 
because he was tabooed as a Jonah, and 
made unwelcome wherever he went by 
his tellows of the profession. On the other 
hand, thére are actors who are regarded 
as mascots, and cherished like gifted talis- 
mana. 

The star who has happened to be housed 
in several hotels whick has been 
by fire is called the ‘‘tire fiend,’ and houses 
in which they happen to put up, as weil 
as theatres in which they appear, are 
given a wide berth when possible by all 
members of the profession. 

Miss Kate Claxton, after the burning of 
the Brooklyn theatre, acquired this name, 
for she was playing an engagement there 








1876, when the terrible conflagration oc- 
curred. 


prominent actors are often amusing and 
always ridiculous. 

For instance, a great actor saw a load of 
hay on the efternoon of the day upon 
which he was to appear in a new piay. He 
was successful, and ever after insisted up- 


theatre on the first night of a new play. 
He happened to be successful with all his 
new plays, and attributed his success not 
only to hisown talent but mostly to the 
fact that he bad made a wish upon a load 
of hay. 

1f one new play had been a failure there 
is nodoubt the bay would have lost its 
virtue and been discarded as an evil 
worker. 

Edwin Booth was regarded as a man of 
sense, yet he would never 

in a hotel with an odd 





good common 
sleep in a room 


number. 

His great friend, Lawrence Barrett, had 
a lasting prejudice against people who 
bad many “S55 heir names, and al 
ways made 4 a far a” # 
oo $4 ~ a ‘ad a be hd 
names nat etle lid not ay 
pear. 

His friends attriputed this preju lice of 


| Barrett’ssurely strong enough to be aty lei 


Visited | 





in “The Two Orphans,’’ in the winter of | 


superstition, to the fact that his own name 
—O’Shaughnessy — bad so many “‘S's’’ 
in it. 

The fast friend of Forrest and great tra- 
gedian, John McCullough, had a super- 
stition concerning the manner of putting 
on his shirt and otber apparel, for he 
would never permit his dresser to put any 
garment over nis head, 

This was only one of the many super- 
stitions which governed the life of ap 
otherwise sane man, but this one was very 
inconvenient at times, and caused much 
trouble in the making of bis garments. 

John T. Raymond always regarded a 
red-headed woman with extreme horror. 
To meet a red-headed woman on the day 
of the production of a new play was, to 
him, an omen of bad luck, and he bas 
been known to remain in the houseail 
day in order not to be exposed to the 
superstion. 

There was one funny superstition which 
held poor J. K. Emmet tothe day of his 
death and made bim appear very ridicu- 
lous at times, as he was very fain to keep 
it tc himself, instead of explaining his ac- 
tion, If he was going up or coming down 
stairs and another person attempted to 
pass him on the flight he would always go 
back and start over again, no matter what 
his hurry might be. In a crowded hotel 
one may imagine bow many times be may 
have turned in descending several flights 
of stairs and bow laborious his journey. 

Nat Goodwin certainly is a man of good 
sense and no one, to look at him, would 
suppose that be has a pet superstition, yet 
he has, for be considers it good luck to 
meet a gray horse in the morning. 

The well-known James Lewis bas been 
known to carry in his pocket a small shoe 
for a mascot, and will never play a new 
part nor indulge in a game of cards with- 
out having that mascot in his pocket, al- 
though the record does not say that he al- 
ways wins. He found this shoe many 
years ago and has ever since regarded it 
as a talisman. 

Tom Whitfen always said that he owed 
his success to his knowledge of muzsic, 
and that if be had # musical entrance in 
sharps he was all right, but let the band 
get into flats when he ontered and he was 
sure of his effort falling flat on the au- 
dience, although that audience never no- 
ticed the difference in the key. 

_— + CO 

QUEER SETTLEMENT.— On the broad, 
brown salt meadows that skirt the Housa- 
tonic River, just above its mouth, i4 a vast 
colony of marsh wrens. 

In the acres of tangled tules and cat-tails 
the nests, which are as large as one’s head, 
are 60 compactly constructed and #0 thor- 
oughly thatched «#3 to be entirely water- 
tight. As arule the thrifty little chat- 
tering wrens prefer not to occupy a last 
year’s neat, so the:e are every season hun- 
dreds of 6mpty ones, They are not allow- 
ed to remain vacant very long, for there 
are too many creatures seeking just such 
snug quarters. One specimen of field or 
meadow mice take possersion of a great 
many of them. Big spiders, too, love to 
nest in the abandoned basketlike abcdes, 
and live for many seasons In them, The 
most desirable tenants of ali are the big 
black and white bornets, By far the 
greater number of the old nests are inhab 
fted by these fiery fellows, and, odd to re- 
late, they are the best of triends with the 
landlords, 

As if by agreement with the wrens, 


The individaal superstitions of certain they keep a perpetual guard over the new 


nests, as well as those where they live. 


| Let a dog, an unconscious rail or snipe 
| shooter, a bird 6gging boy, or any crea 


on having provided for him a load of bay | 
upon which to wish before entering the 


ture whatever approach the nests without 
warning, a cohort of winged warriors will 
fall on the intruder, and flight is the only 
Kale COUTrKE, 

The wrens seem fully conscious of the 
value of such sentiments, for they take 


| care to build their new nests always very 


near tothe old. The birds are themselves 
entirely defenseless, and, their nests being 
easily located on account of #iz6 and the 
noise made by the wrens, they have been 
in some iocalities entirely wiped out by 
egg-coliectors, The boys have learned to 


give this colony a wide berth. 
— rr 


W HILE there is #0 much misery and sin 
no right to lull 


#61 f-itn- 


in the world, @ man has 
himself to sleep ina paradise of 


provement ang selfl-enjoyment, in which 


there is but oné supr6eme Adam, One per 


fact specimen ¢ f humanity, namely, him 


, He ought to g tand work fiw 


KE 


re w er er y “iis 


—— o ~<—- 
THE averayg we f ( nese 


is greater than that of the average brain of 


'any other people, 





At Home and Abroad. 

Lunacy is on the increase in England, 
according to the report of the British Com- 
missioners on Lunacy, issued recently. 
The total number of inmates, idiota and 
persons of unsound mind was, on January 
lof this year, 04.081, an increase of 2014 
over the number for the preceeding year. 
The increase was confined almost wholly 
to the pauper clase, and is due, apparently 
it is said, to the more general reception in 
asylums of cases of simple mental decay, 
resulting from extreme old age. 

Some of the masculine residents of Vinal 
Haven, Maine, have « new pian for keep- 
ing themselves occupied and amused dur- 
ing the coming winter, They have formed 
a Marine Club, which starts with eight 
charter members, Each pledges himeelf 
to design and build a novel eraft to be oon- 
trolled by mechanical power only—the 
methods and materials employed in con- 
struction to be kept secret each from the 
other, until the exhibition and trial race, 
which has been appointed for some day in 
June, 1896 


The most crowded spot on the earth’s 
surface is that portion of the city of Val- 
letta, Island of Malta, known as the ‘“‘Man- 
deraggio.” Inthe whole of Valletta the 
proportion is 75000 human beings to the 
square mile, but inthe Manderaggio there 
is one locality in which there are 2574 per- 
sons living on a plot of ground lees than 
two ecres and a half in extent. This would 
give no lees than 626,000 persons to the 
square wile, or 1017 6 totheacre. In Liver- 
pool, the most crowded city In Britain, the 
most dense portions have only 116 4 to the 
acre, 


An Alabama paper says that an enter- 
prising Yankee book agent is making a 
barrel of money in Alabama. He came 
from Connecticut, and has been selling 
books chiefly to negroes. He soon came to 
appreciate the enthusiasm of the negro tn 
matters of religion. He found that in all 
the illustrated Bibles the pictures of the 
angels were in white, and heconcetved the 
idea of having a Bible made for the colored 
race filled to overflowing with pictures of 
negro angels. The books cost him about 
$110, but he placed the first large ship- 
ment at $& each, payable $250 cash, the 
balance in monthly payments. Ha tm sell- 
ing the Bibles as fast as he can get them 
delivered. 


The Watchman, of Boston, saya the no- 
tion “that Sunday laws are of Puritan 
origin betrays a disposition to make a 
point rather than accurate historical 
knowledge. The Huguenots from France 
enacted them in South Carolina, and the 
Cavaliers from the Court of Charles 1 in 
Virginia. The very first statute passed 
by the Cavaliers of Virginia provided that 
he who did not attend church on Sunday 
should pay a fine of two pounds of to- 
bacco, This was the first law ever enacted 
in the United States, and was passed in 
1617, three years before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. It would be no dis 
credit to the Puritans if we could trace 
our Sunday legislation to them, but they 
are not entitled to that honor,”’ 





Sad experience has evidently taught the 
disjointed fragments of the erst while 
Federation of Central America and the 
truth of the proverb that “in unity there 
in wtrength.’’ The agitation for union has 
been sustained for some time in Nica 
ragua, Honduras and Salvador; but with- 
out the adhesion of the richest and most 
»opulous of the five Isthmian States, Costa 
fica and Guatemala, the realization of the 
dream of a United Central American Re 
public sesmed dublous, The mutual treat- 
jea, however, just concluded between the 
five Isthmian sisters providing for inter- 
state free trade, an offensive and defensive 
alliance and «a consolidated diplomatic 
and consular service, and in the negotia- 
tion of which the leading State of Guate- 
mala took the initiative, contain a good 
promise of ultimate union. This unoasual 
unanimity of action by the five Republics 
isa yratifying fret step toward a new and, 
let us hope, permanent reorganization of 
the United States of Central America, 
 —P_ Oe 
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SEA KINGS. 
nY®. L BR. 


N O one is supposed to spin better yarns 


than Jack when he comes ashore, 

and seeing that be has sailed most of 
the seas of the globe in the course of his 
life, it would be singular if he bad not 
many 8 strange story to tell, 

But the odd thing is that no one seems 
to be expected to believe that « sailor's 
yarn is anything else but a pure invention, 
the wonders being laid on as thickly as 
may be necessary to satisfy the appetite of 
the greedy land lubber, listening with 
open mouth and staring eyes. 


Yet sometimes Jack is only guilty of | 


exagyeration. There may be a solid 
foundation of tact for the marvellous 
atructure reared upon it This is now 
known to bave been the oase with the 
monater, huge and hideous, that was once 
mysteriously spoken of asa terror of the 
ocean. 

And, no doubt, the first accounts of the 
gigantic cuttio feb favored fiction rather 
than fact. The ancients bad stories of 
monstrous creatures that used to leave the 
sea of a night, and oarry off barrels of 
salted fish atored on shore, and of other 
extraordinary beings, of the vastuesa of 
islands, on whose backs there was room 
for a whole regimentof soldiers, To give 
this fabulous animal «4 nam, it was called 
the Kraken, and it usually was found tin 
Arctic waters. 

At last, to poke fun atthe gullibiiity of 
the public, it occurred to an ingenious 
Frenchman. named Denis de Montfort, 
who lived in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, to go one beter than the 
Krakon, and #0 he invented a colcasal cut 
tle fieh. 

“ln a drawing,’ wrote the late Mr. 
Henry Le, the well-known naturalist of 
the Hrighton Aquariuin—who took the 
Parisian somewhattoo gravely, bowever 
—‘fitter to Cecorate the outside of ashow- 
man's Caravan ata fair than seriously to 
iliustrate a work on patural history,’’ De 
Mootfort represented an awful monster 
clasping In its deadly embrace the whole 
hull of a big ship, and coiling an arm as 
thick asa python round each of the three 
masts to ita very top. 

De Montiort as good as admitted he was 
joking, for be told a friend that if people 
swallowed bis strangled ship he would 
make bis colossal cuttle enfold the Strait 
of Gibraitar and capsize a whole feet, 
And this he proceeded to do, 

He deciared that the vessels captured by 
Admiral Hodney in his fight with the 
French « ff the island of St. Domingo, on 
the 12 h of April, 1782, bad thus perished, 
together with the Hritish ships in charge 
of them. His story was thaton the night 
after the battle, signals of diatress were 
made by Viilede Paris, the finest of the 
prizes, 





Nive men-of war at once went to her | 


help, aud, with ber, were drawn beneath 
the waves by immense cutties, The tale, 
of courese, was imagination from begin 


ning toend, Its absurdity, indeed, ought | 


to have been obvious to any person of 
ordinary common sense, 

A retired sea captain, living at Dunkirk, 
lnformed De Monttort that on one of his 
voyages, hia ship lying becalmed off the 
western coast of Africa, his orew were 
ordered to scrape and paint her, Whilst 
three of the men were thus engaged a 
huge cuttle rose from the sea, picked up 
two of them in ite arm, and allempted to 


seine the third, whose cries fetched the reat . 


of his mates to bis aid. 

They chopped off the creature's arm, 
but its vietim died mad next night, while 
the other two were con veyed below by the 
giant The arm measured twenty feet in 
length, and ita suckers were as large as 
paucepan lids. Mr. Lee allows that the 
captain's story was likely to be true, but 
that it had been touched up by De Mont- 
fort. 

About the middle of this country, how- 
ever, all doubt as to the existence of such 
a marine mouster had to yield to tndis- 
putable facta, 

On the last day of Noveinber, 1861, while 
the French steamer Alecton was on her 
way from Madeira to Teneriffs, she feil in 
with a creature that caused the sailors to 
stare and gasp, The captain, however, 
thought that some effort should be made to 
eatch an animal that was evidently rare, 
and 60 several shots were fired at it But 
note bullet would bide in the glue like 
fl ont luey all passed through it, leaving 
the vi n nota penny the worse 
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Gunes were useless; they tried the har- 
poon, bat it is hard to get the weapons to 
catch. They might just as well bave at- 
tempted to get a fish-hook to bold ina 
‘“sbape’’ of calf’s foot Jolly. At last one 
barpoon did bite a little, and the crew 
managed to fasten a rope around the lower 
part of the creature's body. 

The moment they began to haul in the 
rope, however, it cut into the flesh, and dl- 
vided the animal into two portions, The 
head with the great gi ring glassy eyes, 
buge arms, and enormous tentacier, 
slipped into the sea and paddled off, while 
the tall end was hoisted on board. 

Although the sailors were anzious to 
chase the trunklesa head, the captain for- | 
bade pursuit, thinking enough had been | 
done for glory and for acience, and fearing | 
lest the gruesome looking object might up- | 
set the sinall boat and destroy bis men’s | 
lives. This gigantic cuttle fish was the 
color of red brick. Ita body was twenty 
feet long at least, and its arms were guessed | 
to be six feet in length; but according to | 
the French account the aniinal was more 
than double this «\z9. 

Twelve years later a couple of New. | 
foundliand fishers seeing a huge wases 
floating in the sea, rowed up to it, thinking 
it night be some cargo from a wreck. One 
of them atruck at it with his boat-hook, 
when the object suddenly became very 
much alive indeed. Outof the water there 
rose a head, with enormous staring eyes 
and a mouth of the shape of a parrot’s | 
beak. The owner of these teatures threw 
a few of ite arms over the boat, with the 
design of drawing it into it fatal clutch. 

The poor men were at first too horrified 
to move, but when they realized their 
danger they chopped off with an axe the 
two arms that lay across the gunwale, 
whereupon the cuttie deemed it prudent 
to retire, make escapé all the easier by dis- 
coloring the water for some two bundred 
yards around with the ink sjuirted out of 
the bag where fluid is made and stored, 
One of the seized arins was lost, but the 
other measured nineteen feet. Professor 
Verrill estimated that the creature must 
have been sixty feet long, including its 
arms, 

Curiously enough, little more than three 
months afterwards—Janoary 31 1874, 
nawely—another of the monsters was cap 
tured off the shores of Newfoundland— 
England's oldest colony. Being entangled 
in a herring-net, the whole animal was 
secured; but such was its #ize, the three 
Gshermen had to cut off its head to get 
their prize into their boat. 

The Rev. Mr. Harvey, a Presbyterian 
minister in St. John’s, purchased the car- 
cass from the owners, and carefully ex. 
amined it. He found the two big arms, or 
tentacles, were twenty four feet in length, 
the eight short arms being each six feet 
long. All these arms bore from eighty to 
one hundred suckers apiece, 

The fate of the giant's victiins may be 
imagined. It must be maddening to any 
human being to feel (he-vfolds of the eight 
clammy arms “creeping and = gliding 
around you’’—to use Mr. Yarvey’s very 
words—“and the eight hundred dises 
[suckers], with their cold adhesive touch, 
Kiueing themselves to you with a grasp 
which nothing could relax, and feeling 
like #O many mouths devouring you at the 
sa:ine time. Slowly the horrible arms, 
supple as leather, strony as steel, and cold 
as death, draw their prey under the horri- 
ble beak, and pressit against the glutin- 
ous mass which forms the body.’’ 

In the far Fast the power and the will of 
the cuttie to destroy ships and their crews 
are matters of popular beltef, Mr. Lae 
Was ono told by a friend that he sawin a 
shop in China tbe picture of a cutlle fish 
“embracing & Junk apparentiy of about 
S00 tons burden, and belping itself to the 
sallors, as one picks gooseberries off a 
bush." 

The late Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in one 
of his visits to a Japanese show, saw a 
group of life sized Ogures carved in wood 
and cleverly colored, representing a num- 
ber of women surprised by a cuttle whilst 
bathing in the sea. One of the poor wo 
men was already in the monster's grasp, 
while the rest were tleeting, without ofter. 
ing thesmaliest attempt to release their 
fellow creature. 

When Weat and Bast thus testify, ill 
tinust fare the person that would seek to 
pooh-pooh the existence of these ghastly 
giants of the briny deep ; 
——— ee 
WHat is “Fretcuinag THE Farw’’? 











“Fetching the farm’ is aterm used by 
criminals for entering the pris noirmary 
by means of thelr wi noing ar el 
rine ftiest ambition of a hardened criu 

nal appears to be to ‘‘fetch the farm, and 


| itis remarkable to what a dangerous ex 
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tremity a man wiil sometimes go to attain 
this end. 

‘Shamming” is of no avail, and every 
experienced prisoner knows a6 much. 
When aconvict pleads ‘“sick’’ the prison- 
surgeon is called to bi and the true state 
of his health is declared. Therefore he 
must go farther, and by some Means Calise 
hia bealth to fail. ; 

Prisoner have been known to break off 
a piece of the handie of a mug and swal- 
low it, which in a very short time causes 
them such iilness as to necessitate their 
going to the infirmary. hey will swallow 
almost anything portable to reach this de 
lightfal piace: pins, when they can be pro 
cured, are in great favor. 

A prisoner at Pentonville managed by 


| deceiving his jailor to keep the wooden 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





The Sultan’s jewels are worth $40, - 
000 000, 


Engiand’s annual rum bill is $900. 
000,000, 

Blue-eyed cats are said by Darwin to 
be always deaf. 

If a crawfish loses an eye, a new one 


| will grow in its place. 


Twenty eight fish were found in a can 
of milk in New York recenty. 


Bill Cook, the Oklahoma desperado, 
is writing a book, called ‘Men I Have Killed."’ 


Another man has been sent to prison 


in New Jersey for @ long term of imprison 


spoon which had been given bin) with bis — 
dinner, and with a patience worthy of a | 
higher aim, ground it down toasharp | 


point with which be cut and cutat bis kuee 
until a large wound had besn made. [le 
said notbing of ths wound until it bad 
fostered, when he sent for the surgeon 


land “fetched the farm’ for a couple of 
| months, 


It does not always occur that the ways 
of these wretched men end as they would 
wish. Another man at the prison just 


| mentionéd managei to snatch @ large 


shawl-pin froma lady who was visiting 
him. 
When the interview was at an end and 


some painful Javor he succeeded in work- 
ing the pin—which was nearly an inch and 
three-quarters in lengtb—uunder the flesh on 
his chest. Unfortuvateiy for him, be had 
not anticipated what the final result minight 
be, and thought he “fetched the farm’’ for a 
fairly long psriod, he entered on'y to leave 
forthe grave. The pin had worked itself 
into the unfortunate fellow’s tung and 
torn it to strings, which caused his death. 

A prisoner will sometimes scrape the 
whitewash off the walls of hia cell and 
take it with his water. Tnis generally suc 


| ceeds in getting hima week on the ‘‘farm.”’ 


Again, a very popular mode of reaching 
this desirable Elysium is to bring about 
blood poisoning. Some men will seratch 
their skin until the blood issues, and will 
then rub in some poisonous matter which 
is procured in some unknown way. A 
prisoner carried this out recently 80 suc- 
cessfully that Lis leg had to be amputated. 
He was on the ‘farm’ three of the four 
months be was incarcerated. 

a 

(QUEER FINDS ON THE RAILWAY.—“Occa- 
sionally our men find some strange arti- 
cles on the line,” remarked @ railway ofli- 
cial. ‘*Money, important documents, aod 
even jewelry 1s often piched up amongst 
the rubbish that accumulates on the main 
track, 

“Just before Christmas a platelayer un- 


| @arthed a dirty, greasy looking packet un- 
| derneath a rain-sodden newspaper, [t con- 
| tained a number of Peruvian bouds worth 


$15,000, The owner had evidently dropped 
them out of the car by mistake. They 
were afterwards reclaimed, The person to 
whom they belonged was on his way to 
New York and didn’t discover his loss till 
he got to (Jueenstown., He offered a 
handsome reward for their safe return and 
was very pleased when they were handed 
back to him. 

“A curious discovery was made one day 
outside Rugby. Itconsisted of «live tor- 
toise. The creature had been wandering 
about that part of the line for nearly a 
month. A label, to which was aflixed the 
name and address of the owner, was fas- 
tened round its neck. Itsowner rewarded 
the finder with $25, and stated that thetor- 
toise was nearly 100 years old. 

“One would searcely think a couple of 
white mice imprisoned in @ soial! box could 
survive the shock of passing traflic. These 
little creatures belonged to a naturalist in 
Liverpool who accidentally lost them on 
the line between Stafford and Crewe. 

“At some seaports contraband articles of 
stinall compass are frequentiy found hidden 
beneath the sleepers on the line. At one 
Spot no less than 500 cigars were discovered 
recently. Of course, under these circum. 
stances, the articles are handed over to the 
Custom House authorities. 

“The values of these finds varies Ignor- 
Ing exceptional cases the 4avé6érage is prob- 
ably about $15 000 a year. A very small 
percentage remain unclaimed.” 

ee 
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| he had returned to his ceil, at the cost of | 


ment for stealing a bicycle. 


It costs $1,000,000 a day to run the 
Government of the United States. Pensions 
absorb about half this sum. 


In many parts of China paper shirts 
ure used by the natives. They are said to be 
much warmer in cold weather than cotton. 


The kangaroo is said to be threatened 
by extinction as the result of the popularity 
of its leather for shoe making purposes. 


A year old baby recently died from 
nicotine potsoning. It had a pipe to play with 
for # short time and must have put it in its 
mouth, 


The printing ink used on the Bank of 
Engiaxud notes is made from naphtha smoke, 
lt was formerly manufacture from grape- 
stone Charcoal, 


In 1894 550,000,000 pounds of coffee 
were imported Into this country. In the same 
year 3,000,000 pounds of tea were brought 
from tie East. 


Christmas trees by the bundreds are 
being marked for harvest in Maine, In a few 
weeks the crop will be started toward New 
York und other big cities, 


The hookah, or Oriental State pipe, is 
deemed of such importance that in the courts 
of princes a spéctal functionary has no other 
duty than to keep it in order. 


Bank note paper is made of the best 
quality olf linen rags, the linen being pur- 
chased in bolts and cut up by machinery for 
the purpose of making pulp. 


China is about to establish a new 
foreign university ut Tientsin, where science, 
civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, 
wining and law will be taught by foreign pro- 


fessors, 


In Ilolland it is customary, when 
there is infectious disease in # house, to notify 
the fact to intending visiters and the public 
wenerally by tying a piece of white rag round 
the bell handle. 


The citizens of Antwerp pride them- 
selves on possessing the best breed of the 
carrier pigeon, and will not only take great 
pains in teaching them, but give very high 
prices for good biids 


The ‘‘Life Tree’’ of Jamaica is harder 
to kill than any other species of woody 
growth known to arboriculturists. It con- 
tinues to grow and thrive for months after 
being uprooted and exposed to the sun, 


At the Saco, Me., Baptist Church last 
Sunday a collection, exch one present to give 
aS Tnauny cents as the person was yeurs old, 
was solicited. The money could be enclosed 
fn an envelope and the giver’s name need not 
be divulged. 


A female codfish will lay as many as 
forty five million eggs during a single season. 
Piscatorial authorities declare that were It 
not for the work of the natural enemies of 
fish they would in time fill all the available 
spxuce in the seas, rivers, and oceans. 


The balloon expedition to the North 
Pole, which will tuke place under the auspices 
of the King of Sweden, in 1896, 1s progressing 
favorably. The balloon will be filled on one 
of the islands northwest of Spitzbergen, 
and weighted to Scat 900 feet high. 


In Norway there is at present consi- 
derable speculation in waterfalls, which are 
purchased for their water-power rather than 
for scenic purposes. The fall at Ratos, for in- 
stance, on the river Kniva, was recently dis- 
posed of for $75,000, It will be used by an 
aluminum factory. 


Potatoes are so plentiful and so un- 
profitable at ruling prices in North Dakota 
that a farmer of Grand Forks has announced 
that he will not dig the large quantities he 
has, and has invited his neighbors to help 
themselves and take all they care for the 
trouble of digging and carrying them away. 


A horse which had been worked at 
the Merrili slate quarry in Brownville, Me, 
for many yeurs, hauling the cars of slate and 
refuse from the pit, has learned to count. If 
only four loaded cars are in bis train he will 
pull the load; but when he sees any larger 
number behind him he will refuse, and BO 
umount of urging will persuade to bend to his 
tusk. 


Miss Foster, a school teacher at Peca- 


tonica, Illimne is, seve rely whipped a pupil re- 


~ 


e the odor of onions was on! 
rh iren of the schoo! prompt) 
the troductio! f tne 
ating ontfons and ual .' 
ente ruw onions at every school-day me* 
since Phe parents of the children hav 
tuken up the cause, and now nearly all the 10 


habitants of the town are eating onions. 








THE PAST. 








BY W. W. L. 





1 have buried the beautiful past away, 
And set on its grave a seal; 

My heart I have locked tn a casket of tron, 
To me there's naught that’s real. 


A dead rose marks its resting place, 
From a love that passed it by, 

W here out of the shadows rises a face 
That was a beautiful lie. 


OS 


ANIMALS IN ITALY. 





The Italian is passionately fond of all 
animals, except, perhaps, the horse and 
donkey, the most useful of all to man. 
That one who is so cruel to the nobler 
animal should be so fond of those of 
lesser intelligence is strange yet true. 
Everywhere in Italy, even in the grand 
and somber cathedrals, one finds the 
cats. Petted and pampered in my lady’s 
poudoir or sharing the scanty morsel of 
the starving peasant, it is cherished 
with affection. 

The small boy and his tin can have no 
terrors for it, and it wanders about 
wherever it will without fear. A fa- 
vorite place is in the churches, where, 
curled up on a bench where the rainbow 
tints from a stained-glass window fleck 
his tawny hide with color, he gravely 
watches the priests officiating at the 
altar. 

These petted and pampered epeci- 
mens of the feline race often attain a 
great age. There was one I knew who 
had reached the age of 24. He was 
very fragile and infirm and required the 
services Of a special maid to attend 
him. 

In Florence, near the church of San 
Lorenzo, there is a special asylum for 
cats. It was founded by a lady who de- 
sired that all the homeless, lost, forlorn 
cats of the city should find a home here 
instead of at the bottom of the cold 
flowing Arno. Here any one comes who 
wants a cat, permanently or tem- 
porarily, and the prices are modcrate, 
as a ‘comfortable home is more to be 
desired than a salary.’’ 

There is a legend that at noon all the 
teline strays and waifs of the city are 
fed in the courtyard of San Lorenzo. 
There I lingered until the noon hour 
one day, thinking it would be an inter- 
esting sight to see the cats ‘‘from every 
roof and arch and parapet wall, mew 
ing, hissing and screaming, rush down 
to devour’”’ the broken meats and scraps 
of vegetables thrown to them. What | 
saw was three amiable, sleek old cats 
calmly dispose of some bits of meat 
thrown to them by the church care- 
taker, 

But if cats enjoy the care and affec- 
tion of the Florentines so also do dogs. 
It was here in the Boboli gardens that 
the emperor Francis Il. was wont to 
send his dogs for an airing. They were 
decked out in all the finery of lace frills, 
ear-rings and rosettes and attracted a 
great deal of attention, The puppies 
were carried in baskets lined with white 
satin, 

But although the Italian may be as 
fond of the canine race as of the feline, 
yet there are few dogs to be seen in 
Italy. The tax is high, being * in 
some cities, so that very fewe can atiurd 
the luxury of a dog, and the yvracetul 
Italian yrey-hound is often seen far 
oftener in other lands than ip its native 
country. There is a law, which is 
strictly enforced, that no dog can go 
upon the streets unmuzzled. 

With the pigeons in St. Mark’s square 





every one who has been in Venice or | 


read of Venice is familiar. For 1,000 
years they have flourished there, their 


origin having started from the custom 


of the priest liberating pigeons from St. 
Mark’s on Palm Sunday. 
These pretty D bird W 
& W 
8 WwW ad 
irst their bonds. fell to the round 


~~ ' 
when tney were captured by the peas- 
&nts and fattened tor their Easter din- 


and safety beneath the eaves of St. | 
Mark’s and the Doge’s palace. They | 
were considered sacred and fed at the | 
cost of the community. During the | 
revolution they were neglected and thou- 
sands of them perished, Now they are 
supported by the bequest of a kind-| 
hearted woman, Though the pigeous 
of St. Mark’s are treated with so much | 
aflection and kindness, this cannot be 
said of all the feathered tribes in Italy, 
for birds of every size and color are 
slaughtered, even to the tiniest, which 
finds a place in the pot-au-feu. 

It is no unusual sight in [italy to meet 
goats climbing up and down the stairs, 
even of the loftiest buildings, in the 
early morning hours. This is done that | 
they may be milked in the presence of | 
the customers, thus insuring the un- 
adulterated article to consumers. 

In one of the Italian journals re- 
cently appeared a remarkable para- 
graph. In one of the provinces the | 
goats had done considerable damaye to 
sume crops. The communal authorities 
thereupon promulgated an order that 
the goats should have their teeth pulled. 
An individual was found to perform the | 
required dentistry. But one of the pro- | 
prictors of the goats refused to submit | 
to. this barbarity to the poor beasts, | 
whereupon the authorities forbade him 
to couduct his goats to the pasture in 
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Femininities. 


‘I hear your husbaod enjoys poor | 
| where a cat ts without uncomfortable sensa- 


health.” Yes. 


The women of Morocco never cele- 


He's a doctor, you know." 


Lord Wolseley can not enter a room 


| tlona. 


brate their birthdays, and fow of them know | 


tholr ages. 


In civilized countries the average age 
at which women marry ts twenty three and a 
half years. 

An association to enable Mohamme- 
dan widows to secure second husbands has 
been formed in Turkey. 


**Wasn’t the bride delightfully timid?” 
“Very. She was even shy ten years ago when 
tt came togiving her age." 


It is strange that we throw away with- 
out compunctions the old brush and comb 
when we find it hard to part with them. 

A New York woman complains thata 
bride and groom living tn the same house dis- 


turbed the neighborhood by kissing each 
othe, 

Out of 1,000 men whu marry, 332 
marry wives younger than themselves, 579 


marry women of the same age, and 89 marry 
older women. 


You can’t get credit for anything you 
do in this world, [t is becoming the fashion to 
remove the cards from wedding presents and 
nobody knows what you gave, 

Mugyins: “I paid $1.50 to see your 
wife's hat last night.’ Lugyins: “What are 
you talking about?” Muggins: “Fact. 1 sat 
right behind her at the theatre.” 

Francis 1. Leo X. and Charles V. of 
Spain allowned vineyards in the champagne 


: , country. Henry VIIL. had is own vineyard 
the communal fields and woods, The | in France, and his own manager to see that he 
humane citizen went to law and won | was not cheated. 

On the day when the Queen gave Lord 

The cricket is an odd thing to have | Rosebery the insignia of the Order of the 
for a pet, and yet there are shops in | Thistle, she also gave «a allver medal to Edwin 
Miller, ber chief coachman, ta recognition of 


Venice where they are sold in tiny | 
cages. Entering one of these shops in 
the eveniny Ove is treated to a regular 
cricket concert. In Venice also one will 


often see low marble basins placed in | 
many streets and daily replenished with | 


fresh water for dovs and chickens to 


quench their thirst, 
i 


He Must HAVE BEEN A DARWIN- | 


IirE.—David Ciockett once visited a 


menagerie at Washington, and, pausing | 


a moment before a particularly hideous 
monkey, exclaimed : 

“What a resemblance to 
me; 3.1" 


the Hon, 


The words were scarcely spoken, when | 


he turned and, to his astonishment, saw 
standing at his side the very man whom 
he had complimented, 

“I bey your pardop,’’ said the yal- 
laut Colonel; ‘LT would not have made 
the remark bad | known you were near 
me, and lam ready to make the 
humble apoloyy for my unpardonable 
rudeness; but’’---looking first at the in 
sulted member of Conyress, 
was anything but lovely, and then al 
the auimai compared to lim 
if I can tell whether Lought to apoloyiz 
to you or to the monkey !” 


——EP—_— a 


brains of old. 


Unless we think more than we talk, 
we talk too much. 
Bad men always hate the laws that 


good men would enforce. 


most 


whose tace 


“hany it 


Any fool can ask questions, but ouly 


wisdom Can unswer them 


It 1s hard to convince a billous man 
that the world is wrowlny better. . 4 
The man who bas an appetite tor 


lory will starve to deach tn looking for it. 


The right kind of religion never has 
to wo uway from home to Nhud something 
to do. 

When a man feels the need of ccon- 
omy, he isapt to think It oud begin with 
his wife. 

Althouyh Methu alah lived to be the 
oldest of tie ! “Ver fil wry Chile worth 
naming 

If we would be more carelu where 
we step, t st « A tst 

4 
4 

The man who tries to defend hiteself 


‘ : " shody 
by saying t! at be wives as much 45 somebody 


, 


Der, Those which escaped found shelter | el-e, k as that he isn’t giving enough. 


| 
| 
the case, | 
| 
| 


his 57 years of faithful service, 


‘‘Julia, my little cherub, when does 
your sister EKimina return?” Julla: “I don't 
know.” “Didn't she sny anything before she 
wentaway?" Julia: “She sntd if you came to 
|} see her, that she'd be gone thll doo.uwaday."” 


| First Policeman: “I wonder who left 
j this poor horse uncovered in’ the rain?” 
Second ditto: “Why, thiut's Mr. Goodheart’s 
Iie's presiding at a meeting Of the 
Anti Cruelty to Antmals Soclety in the hall 
ujpestairs,”’ 


| horse 


‘She: No, Ned, it wouldn’t be judici- 
| ous for us to marry untilafter you 
your salary increased, 
| two cun live cheaper than you know, 
Nellie. She: Yes, l know, that’ what people 
euy. Asan matter of fact, they have to, 


have had 
He, plendingly: But 


one, 


When au Esylish admiral is on boaru 
uship, a square Hay t4 substituted for the pen 
A flay at the matnimast indicates a fall 
taclirsdrial; vice, and at the 
of the 
cording to the squadron the officer belongs to 

red, white and blue 


ane. 
one nt the fore, a 


mnizzen, nw rear. The color Nag is ne 


Ek x-mayor Pike, of Alton, Eil.. In go- 
fp toerect A Thonutient Om the 
Abraham Linecoin 
September 23 Ied2 totythta duel, but thought 
better ot it The over sutinionl 
articles Contributed toa Springteld paper by 
Miss Mary 


spot where 


and James Shields met 


(PuaArre) Aros 


Dodd, then engaged to Lincolu, 


In London tattooing is becoming the 
fad of imany of the women of light and 
iny Lady hea 


mmctured 


lead 


iMdolph Churchill ts one of the 


pletortally 4 A finely tattooed ser 


pentistreeedon her arm th green, ced and 


blue, butits presence Is usually concealed by 


thin form of 


ct broad wold bracelet j twhiy 


decoration appeais to the feminine fancy has 


jotus yet been divuiged 


The sociely of a woman of virtue and 
understanding produces a polleh more perfect 
and pleasing than that received from ayeneral 
The heart iteelt is 


commerce with the world 


moulded, hubite of undiseombled Courtaey are 
formed; wm certain Nowtng urbanity Is ae 
qutred, violent passions, Pash omths, Conte 
Jests, indeileate lanyvusaye of every kind, are 


precluded and disrelisned 
Virtue, by 


( nderstanding and 
mtlemplated in the 
Zeutng lights, have # sortof usstiiniint 
Ing power 


bestiiye Often ¢ 


tibet es 


Mae, Deschamps, oldest of the Varis 
had, atthe age of 44 
Dulleries with vewetabies in 
les X und N tpoleon Iil, 
yenurs that the Em- 
Miue. Ddo- 
ition of Jul 
practice of chip 
ping the vegetables nsed tnthat soup. Theo igh 


market women, is Bhe 


ipyrited thie the 
ye ol Char 


had the 


d 
luipresstion for 
was in love with her lo 
ited the tnve 
p, Or at leust of the 


pero 
sChutlups Was attri 


lene sOu 


fat us Character, she Whe buried without 
any fuueral onors from her associates 
‘Yes said the principal of the young 
ry t trie roud pare t ( 
tt ve t 
“ 
- 
ther A Li 
to the t 4 X| ts 
the tuli one wit i ' aguln to mur 





The Duke of Marlborough has $100,- 


0004 yeur, but out of It he spends little more 
than $10,000 on his personal expenses. 


C, J, Jones, a negro lawyer, of Green- 
ville, Mixs., has been admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Court dress in Berlin is to be model- 
led on the Venetian costumes of the renals- 
sance, The deputies will appear as Venetian 
Senators, 


Elsie: “I always knew he was too 
timid to propose.” Allee: “But he got mar- 
ried a short timid ago." Elste: “Yes; but that's 
nothing; he only married a widow.” 


Bridegroom, who is receiving his 
bride's dowry: “Ten dollars are still want 
ing."’ Father-in-law: “What? Oh, my daugh- 
ter swallowed that ten dollars when she was 
a child,” 


The infant King of Spain recently 
sent the Pope a formal letter, the first he bad 
ever written. It was in anewer to a letter the 
Pope had sent the little King on bia fret com- 
munton, 


At Ilobeneibe, in Bohemia, a man 
met with a strange death last winter. As he 
was passing a house a long, sharp, heavy 
icicle fell from the eaves, and, plercing his 
hat, ontered the brain. Death was Instantane- 
our, 


Emperor William has added a new 
uniform to bis polychromatic wardrobe, The 
EKinperor of Austria has made him a General 
of Austrian Cavalry. Scarlet clothes with 
white dolman is the garb William ts entitled 
to use in this position, 


Prince Bismarck received about 214,- 
000 postal cards fromm as many admirers con- 
wratulating him on his elghtieth birthday. 
These cards have a total weight of 13890 
pounds, and piled ap in one column would 
reach a height of 150 feet, 


Since the ladies have stopped wearing 
bangs “Tommy Atkins” has taken up the 
practice, and is yreatly grieved because the 
army authorities do not approve of it. The 
Colonel of an English regiment nearly caused 
a mnutiny recently by sending a barber along 
the ranks to shear the obnoxtous forelocks of 
the men, 


At the National Institute for the 
Blind, in France, cycling ts one of the amuse- 
meuts. A species of home trainer is provi- 
ded, on which the tniontes of the institution 
ride, The wheels are #0 arranged that the 
actual speed ts indicated on # dial, so that 
races are held and some of the inmates have 
ostablished records. 


Senior partner: ‘look here, Mr, 
Sheeply, the Orsat of last month you came to 
me and sald you were thimking seriously of 
wetting married, and, on the strength of that, 
lyave you arise in your salary. What's the 
muttor? Aren't you going to wet married?" 
Sheeply: “No, sit I thought so ser lounly of it 
that I concluded I wouldn't.” 


Oue of the stories told of Russell Saye 
iy that when a thief one dropped «a Dil near 
hitige dn draw his attention from 
counting money he had diawn ata 
bank, Mr. Sage put his foot on the bill, 
thanked his tnfortoant, fnished his count, 
stored hls Own money securely away, and 
then smiblingly pauttho thief s Dill also tn his 
pocket. 


order to 


MarTENe 


The London “Gentlewoman”’ has dis- 
covered that the orginal oame of the 
bilts wae Jan Derbile. It nleo Assumes that 
about 200 yenrs avo an ancestor of the pres- 
ent Vanderttiits W tila 
Jil's Guards, atthe tine when the then Farl 
of Marlborough was confined in the Tower of 
Loudon for petty ayninat the 
according to the “Gentle- 
the Duke of Mariborough bas tmar- 
ried intow family an ancestor of which was, 
at armas of one of his 


Vander 


was « Corpornl in 


some offence 


sovereign Thius, 
wormnan,” 


in a Renee) an COMmtinde 


|; OWN ancestors 


}tile office 


| Just twenty ve 


Que morning @ banker stepped into 
eTusively greeted bis 
had entered 


nnd trict 


book Keeper, whe his services 


atl the same 
tine hnodlow bin & close envelope, with the 
retoark 


years before, 


“Thisis to serve you nan 
of the present ¢ccaston.” 


inemento 
The grateful reet 


| plent did net venture at fret to open the en 


and she | 


velope, until encouraged to do so by a nod 
anda stotle from bis employer And what do 
you think It contained? The bankers photo 


Ztapi—that, and nothing more The book 

heeper was dumb. “Well, what do you think 

of te?” his principal tuquired. “It's Just like 
you,’ was the reply 

A Minister of the Interior in Ger- 

many who was fond of bonsting of his numer 

is ollwe nehes, arrived, whilst traveling, 

st A” #InA town In «& mountainous district, 

where he Came across a forester, whom he in 

t lis er Are y Aware, he enld 

uA nt 

we was 

i4e@ sald the 

mmte iy | eijueet y tt wetlay over to 

i wand «ta godfather to my twenty 

iis ha ‘ face fell; but he com 

\ i w thes est of 4 rival, who had 

beat him by one 








+ wren, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


An exceedingly stylish walking cos 
tame is made with a wide fering skirt of | 
mauvecioth. A band of black velvet rib- | 
bon ornaments the skirt on either side of | 
the front gore, extending from the waist 
to within ten inches of the edge, where it | 
is finished by a round bow of the same. 

The fitted cloth bodice is made without 
darts, the fullness being drawn under a 
pointed belt of black veivet, This bodice 
is enriched by a pointed yoke of white gul- 
pure lace, mounted on mauve satin, Four 
rounded taba of black velvet are arranged 
on either shoulder, thus producing the ef- 
fect of slashod epaulettes, ‘The collar band 
is made of black veivet. The gigot sleeves 
are quite plain. 

The smart little jacket of black velvet is 
close fitting, with a double breasted front 
and fluted besques, The upper part of 
the right side of the frontin iined with 
chinchilla fur, and turned back to form a | 
pointed rever, This jacket im invisibly | 
fastened under the rever from the neck to 
the buat, but Is buttoned on the left side of 
the front from the bust to the waist by 
three bandsome buttons, with an enamel 
centre, surrounded with diamonds, The 
high fur collar is a novel fluted shape. 
The new sleeve is cul very full at the el- 
bow, and is adorned at the wrist by « flar- 
ing cuff of the chinchilla fur, This jacket 
is lined throughout with mauve and black | 
broche silk. 

A large biack velvet bat bas a plaited 
crown of mauve cloth, and Is trimmed 
in black ostrich tips and bows of mauve 
satin ribbon. 

Another chic gown is fashioned in deep 
green broadcloth, and trimmed with black 
and gold braid and ruby velvet. The full 
skirt is garnished at the foot by a graceful 
design, which is carried outin black and 
gold braid 

The most fascinating gowns for evening 
and for bridesmaids at a full-diess wed- | 
ding are made of flowered sating with a 
Louls XVI. coat, or a long-pointed waist, 
with full paniers on the skirt and close 
sleeves with a full short puff at the top. 
China silks, which are not so expensive, 
are very popular for evening gowns, and 
make very good copies of the old time 
dresses. A waist which can be worn with 
a last season's skirt, especially if it is 
white, is made of white China silk scat- 
tered over with fine, creamy lace, Another 
combination for extending the usefulness 
of an old skirt is a bodice of white mous- 
seline de soie striped with narrow black 
lace insertion. Hiack velvet jet applique 
formaan band around the decollete neck, 
wnd turquoise blue satin sleeves give tho 
touch of color. 

Hat pins are growing in olsborateness 
and expensiveness every day. Every cou- 
colvable design is made in rhinestones, 
silver, steel, gilt, gold and even jewels. A 
round bell seems the favorite conceit, and 
very effective it le in rhinestones, steel or | 
what is called agate—a transparent blue 
xiasa, set with miniature jewels. The most 
useful and inexpensive bisck-headed hat 
pin is no longer possibie, alas! and if we 
cannot afford real jewels, gold or silver, 
we must deck ourselves in gaudy iimita- | 
tions thereof or be considered hopelessly 
behind the times, 

The designs in silver are very varied and 
sometimes grotesquely inappropriate. A 
email cupid, poised on a bail, may be artis. 
tle, but itis certainly pot appropriate to 
hold on a hat, and yet this is only one of 
many equally remarkable pins. 

Feathers and jet are combined effectively 
thie fall asa triunsming for rich gowns In | 
design the Vandyke point is most in evi- 
dence, 

One of the latest skirts has the proud 
distinction of possessing fifteen gores, Its 
eoftly falling lines owe their grace to the 
interlining of fibre chamois. 

Dashing Marie Antoinette hats of black 
velvet are conspicuous for their many 
plumes, Oocasionally a plaid silk scarf is 
added to increase the striking effect. 

The umbrella-back coat which is all the 
rage Owes its success to the interlining of 
fibre chamoia, which produces just tue de- 
gree of stiffness required. 

Plaids are everywheie, They are shown 
ln long Scotch coats, in the latest chevoits 
for shopping gowns and in the new school 
frocke for children. 








The drooping sleeve, so much the vogue, 
requires but a slight interlining of fibre 
cbamois to give it exactly the desired 
efi ect. 

rhe latest addition to the tailor-made 
KOWD isa necklet and waistband of fur 


Both fasten with Roman gold buckles and 
have three tails dangling at the back and 
They are most odd in effect, | 


in the front 
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| butaere regarded as a novelty of the sea 


gon. 
Short, double-breasted coats of black, 


brown or green velvet, faced on the re- 
vere and collar with fur, or white cloth 
edged with fur, are one of the novelties in 


outside garments. Large fancy buttons» 


decorate the front. For more common 
wear there are coats of similar style with 
strapped seams and melon shaped nlee ves. 

Russian collars with broad revers and 
high Medici collars of fur, with narrow 
capes, are more fashionable than boas for 
those who can afford the luxury of such a 
trifle. 

Necklets made of a band of fur four or 
five inches wide, finished in front with :it- 
tle beads and atthe back witha big bow 
of velvet, are among the novelties in neck 
protectors, while others have lace ends or 
velvet tabs with velvet rosettes at the 
sides, 

Kuffs of black chiffon, larger than any 
we have had before, are made very pretty 
with tiny bite of ostrich featherson the 
edge like a fringe, and in addition to these 
are neck ruches of innumerable loops of 
velvet ribbon, a little more than an inch 
wide, or gauze ribbon with a satin edge, 
sewn to a satin ribbon two inches wide, 
which ties in a bow in front. 

The newest models in capes are shaped 
to show the outline of the shoulder, which 
is not completely disguised by fluffy frills 
as It was in the epring; and the very daint- 
jest things on the list are short capes for 
evening, made of white velved patterned 
ali over with shadowy roses. 

Black satin ribbon, four or tive inches 
wide and elaborately jetted, is used for 
trimming silk and velvet capes, It is sewn 
length wise at intervals all round, and the 
upper ends fold over in loops and are 
gathered in to particularly form the ruche, 

Brocade silks in dark colors are made up 
into afternoon gowns for street wear, 

One of the useful makesbifts of fashion 
isa wide collar and revers of satin, 6in- 


| broidered all over with jet and steel or 


gold and jet, which can be worn with any 
evening dress, 

The latest sleeve is moulded to the arm 
from the wrist to two inches above the el- 
bow, and the puff atthe top is full, short 
and drooping. 

leather for dross waists is something 
unique in the winter fashions. It is tan in 
color, thin enough to be pliable, and is 


| decorated with applique lace as if it were 


satin or velvet. 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF BUBJEUTS, 


To rest a pair of tired eyes hold your 
face over # bow! of salt and water until the 
lashes by winking and blinking act asa 
sort of sprayer. Once the sait water has 
reached the pupils of the eye, let it stay 
there, In this way you will gain a refresh- 
ing bath. By wiping the eyes much of the 
benefit of this dip will be lost, 

Nothing so disfigures a woman’s looks 
asa chapped skin, Soon the thermomoter 
will take a downward turn, and then it is 
that the greatest care must be given to the 


selection and the application of cold- 
weather unguents, 
Housework, sweeping, dusting, bed- 


making, washing, and the incessant pro 
necessary to keep things bright 
abouta house are excellent for the com- 
plexion. They also keep the spirits good 
and make the worker graceful, strong and 
agile. 

Anything thatis healthful is beautify- 
ing. A diet of rare broiled beef, beets, as- 
paragus, carrots, onions, Juicy fruits, dried 
toast, soft boiled eggs, and milk will do 
nore toward beautifying a woman than 
all the lotions and pomades ever invented. 

Don't clean brass articles with acids 
Use putty powder with sweet oil. Wash 
off with soapsuds, and then dry. This wiil 
insure brightness, 

Pink and blue giughams of washable 
make can be kept from fading by washing 


COBHOS 


in a weak solution of vinegar and water. | 


Kinse in the same wayand dry in the 


shade, 


Chloroform is useful for taking paint | 


stains from black silks, Persistent rub- 
bing is necessary. Chloroform will also 
restore faded plush goods by sponging 


carefully. 

Ink stains on white goods can be re- 
moved by soaking in water and then 
covering with pounded salts of lemon. 
Bleach in sun for balf an bour, wash in 
suda, rinse and dry 

Washing the bands in water to which 
aim monia has been added is a very com- 
mon recommendation. This would be 


well enough, perhaps, if the supplemen- 
tary processes were correctly given, but 











the direction is simply for putting a little 
| of this substance into the water in which 

the hands are washed. Somebody follows 
| these directions, and finds the bands rough 
and disagreeable. 

After the use of soap of any sortor any 
alkaline preparation, the bands should be 
| thoroughly washed in clean water,and rub- 
bed with some soothing compound, such as 
glycerine and rose-water, a bit of diluted 
honey, almond oil, or some like substance, 
This restores the softness of the skin, and 
prevents chapping. 

Camphor ice rubbed on the hands at 
night will keep them in nice order. 

Always keepa jar of cracker dust on 
band for breading, or else save up all 
pleces of bread, and once a month dry 
them in an open oven, then place them in 
a bag and pound them until fine. 

Articles of food that are damp or juicy 
should never be left in paper. Paper is 
merely a compound of rags, glue, lime 
and similar substances, with acids and 
chemicals inter-mixed, and when damp is 
unfit to touch things that are to be eaten. 

It is worth while to recall, with the try- 
ing winds of winter upon us, that a baked 
lemon is an excellent remedy for hoarse- 
ness, and one often resorted to by singers 
and public speakers. The lemon is baked 
like an apple, anda little of the heated 
and thickened juice squeesed over lump 
sugar. 

A good way to clean lamp chimneys is 
to hold the palm of the hand against one 
end of the chimney and breathe into the 
other, then wipe it carefully with adry 
clotb, which will remove all black or 
other stains. After this a better polish 
can be given by rubbing it with acloth 
moistened with alcobol. 

Mrs. Rorer says: “It has been learned, 
among other things, that beefsteak may be 
made tonder by brushing it well on both 
sides with a pastry brush dipped in a mix- 
ture of equal parts of oil and vinegar. 
Oare must be taken to brush so that the 
liquid sinks into the fibre. The steak muat 
be put away then for twenty-four hours, 
and when cooked at the end of that time it 
will be found tender and excellent,”’ 

Many manicures cut with their sharp, 
curved scisssors the loose scarf skin grow- 
ing around the curve of the finger nail- 
This practise is condemned by the best au- 
thorities, one saying, in the course of atalk 
upon the subject: ‘The care of the nails 
should be limited, strictly, to the useof the 
knife or scissors totheir free border, and 
the ivory presser alone to their base. The 
edge or scarf skin should never be pared. 
The surface of the nail should never be 
scraped, or the nails cleaned with any in- 
strument whatever saving the nail brush.’’ 

It is in bad taste to lay a napkin over the 
breast. Atelegant tables the napkin is 
only partly shaken from its folds, and is 
then dropped in the lap to use for wiping 
the lips and fingers, It is supposed that 
those wuo have refined table manners do 
not scatter crumbs or drop food. 

Mrs. Rorer says that men are naturally 
better cooks than women because they 
cook to please themselves. A woman 
cooks for some one else, and left to herself 
would rather subsist on tea and toast than 
take any trouble about preparing food. 
The habit of lasting as one prepares dishes 
she declared to be actually pernicious, “It 
wears out the stomach.”’ 

A good way to peel ripe tomatoes than 
that commonly used is to put them intoa 
frying basket and plunge the basketa 
second into boiling water to loosen the 
skins, This is particularly the best way 
to do when one is preparing a quantity of 
tomatoes, and wishes to keep them all firm 
and bard. If the boiling water is poured 
over them in a pan, the tomatoes at the bot- 
tom are quite sure to become soft before 
they are peeled. 

Raised Doughnuts.—Take one pint of 





light bread dough made with milk, add 
| quarter of acup of butter, half acup of 





| sugar beaten in two eggs, and nutmeg, 
_cinpamon or mace, Work these ingre- | 
| dients together and add flour enough to 
| mould. Let it rise again, roll out and fry 
in boiling hot fat, Or, take two cups of 
sugar and six cups of flour sifted together, 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter 
melted ina pintof warm milk, two eggs 
| well beaten and spice to taste. Add halfa 
cup of good yeast. Mix all this into a stiff 
dough and set it to rise four or five hours 


Roll it thin, cut intoany desirable shape 
and fry. 
el 
if you have tried Dobbins’ Floating-Bo 


rax Soap you bave decided to use it all the 
time. If you haven’t tried it you owe it to 
yourself todo so, Your grocer has it, or 
will get it Be sure that wrappers are 
printed in red, 


THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH 
THE VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent 





Every drop of the Sarsaparillian Resolvent 
communicates through the Blood, 8w 
Urine and other fluids and juices of the sys- 
tem the vigor of life; for it repairs the wastes 
of the body with new and sound material. 
Scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
badly treated Venereal in its many forms, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum. 
ous discharges from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of in Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Sores, Scald Head, Ringworm, Saltrheum, 
Brvetpeles, Acne, Black Spots, Worms in the 

lesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and all 
Weakening and Painful Discharges, Night 
Sweats, Loss of Sperm, and all wastes of tne 
Life Principle are within the curative range 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, anda 
few days’ use will prove toany Pas using 
it for either of these forms of disease its 

otent power to cure them. If tbe pattent, 

aily becoming reduced by the wastes and de- 
com position that are continually p ressing, 
sucoeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the same with new materia: made m 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsaparillian will 
and does secure,a cureis certain, for when 
once this remedy commences its work of pur- 
ification and succeeds in diminishing the loss 
of wastes its repairs will be rapid, and every 
day the patient will feel himself growing bet- 
terand stronger, the food digesting better, 
appetite improving and flesh and weight in- 
creasing. 


Nebraska City, Neb. 

Dr. Radway & Co., Dear Sirs: I presume 
you find most physicians opposed to using 
proprietary medicines, and I am one of 
them to acertain extent. But when I find 
a prepared medicine that will do and ac- 
complish the desired work for which I 
want it, I do not hesitate to prescribe and 
use it; and allow me to assure you we 
have found your Remedies to be very use- 
fuland have used and prescribed them 
quite extensively during the past three 
years and shall continue to do so, so long 
as we find good results by so doing. Please 
allow me also to say that I have been prac- 
ticing medicine for 58 years, 80 you per- 
ceive 1 should be (by actual experience) 
competent of knowing what good results 
are by using your Remedies. 

D. P. NEIHART, M. D. 


St. Hyacinthe, P. Q.,Canada. 

To Dr. Radway—Dear Sir: I account it 
little sacrifice, indeed, to allow you to pub- 
lish my letter with regard to Scrofula, af- 
ter the cures I have been able to effect by 
following scrupulously your system of 
treatment. 

I again affirm what I spoke of in my last 
note, and I could recount to you several 
other cases of different maladies being 
cured by your system, though the one of 
Scrotula is by far the most remarkable, 
and was, in fact, looked upon by many as 
nothing short of a miracle, 

1 am your obedient servant, 

RANDOLPH MoINTYRE, M. D. 


IT INCREASES THE FLESH. 


Mrs, B——, from a continual drain on 
her system, wasted away from 165 pounds 
to75 poundsin the course of 14 months. 
She had used barks, iron, sulphuric acid, 
quinine and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as well as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse. She 
commenced the use of RADWAY’S SAR- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
month she gained in weight 10 pounds. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
flesh and decrease of waste of Leucorrnes. 
Intwo months she was entireiy cured of 
the Leucorrhbea, and in six months had 

ained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 

he is now iu the possession of health and 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAR- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES. 


There is no remedy that will cure the 
sufferer of Sait Rheum, Ring Worm, Ery- 
sipelas, St. Anthony’s Fire, Tetters, Rash, 
Pimples, Blotches, Prickly Heat, Ache 
aud Sures, Uicers, Boils, Humors of all 
kinds, 80 quick as the SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. Let it be tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL! THE BEST! 


One bottle contains more of the active 
principle of medicine than any otber prep- 
aration. Taken in teaspoonfu) doses, whlie 
others require five or six times as much. 
Sold by druggists. Price $1. 


Send to DR. RADWAY & O0O., »? 
Street, New York, for Book of Advi 


jia 











Recent Book Jesnes. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


That splendid magazine Music which no 
admirer or practitioner of the divine art 
can well afford to be without containe in 
its November number a series of articles 
whose vaiue is only equalled by their in- 
terest. Published at Chicago. 

In the way of calendars for 1896 nothing 
can exceed in beauty those issued by the 
F. A. Stokes, Co., New York. Among 
new ones just announced are ‘“‘A Calendar 
of Bellies’? made up of a dozen fac-simile 
water color pictures of beautiful woman 
grandly garbed. Another is “A Calendar 
of Roses”’ in which twelve lovely roses of 
various hues are pictured in the truth and 
colors of nature. The Elves Calendar is 
also a quaint conceit that makes a pretty 
and useful boudoir accessory. All we 
above are for sale by Wanamaker. 


We have received from the publishers 
Ward, Lock and Bowden, London, New 
York and Melbourne, a beautifully printed 
and bound volume of poems entitled 
‘“Spring’s Immortality” by Mackenzie Bell. 
There are poems in this volume which 
will bring light and cheer to many a droop- 
ing spirit. There are others that will be 
read with pleasure for the vigor with 
which they are written. And there are 
others—movre particularly, perhaps, the 
shorter poems—on which readers will 
dwell with thatdelight which thoughtful 
verse never faiisto give. Mr. Kell thinks 
his own thoughts, and expresses them in 
his own style and language. 

A publication which should certainly 
popular is “The Pocket Magazine” the first 
number of which has justappeared. Each 
number will be complete in itself and is 
printed in extra large type, fine paper, 
and is just of asize to be handled easily. 
The authors and stories in the initial 
volume are: ‘‘How the brigadier came to 
the Castle of Gloom,” by A. Conan Doyle; 
“That Day,’’ by Rudyard Kipling; ‘*The 
Veteran,” by Elizabeth Stuart helps 
Ward; “The Story of Bishop Jobnson,”’ by 
James L Ford; “A Reverie of College 
Days,” by Ik Marvel and ‘Little French 
Mary,’’ by Sarah O. Jewett. Published by 
F. O Stokes, Co., New York. 


“The Popular Science Monthly” for No- 
vember has the tollowing contents “The 
Pricciples of Taxation,’”’ by Hon. David 
A. Wells; “‘Primigenial Skeletons,’’ ‘The 
Flood,’’ and “The Glacial Period,’’ (illus- 
trated;) ‘‘Recent Tendencies in the Educa- 
tion of Women;’’ “Consumptic: Con- 
sidered as a Contagious disease;’”’ “The 
Pastand Future of Goid;’’ “Professional 
Institutions,’’?’ by Herbert Spencer; ‘‘The 
Aims of Anthropology,’’ by Prof. Daniel 
G. Brinton; ‘‘Recent Recrudescence of 
Superstition;” ‘Evolution in Folklore;’’ 
“Studies of Childhood;”’ “Sketch of Alex- 
ander Dalias Bache,’ (Wit 
Correspondence,” and other departinents, 
Published in New York. 


A particularly interesting and valuable 
publication for the reference library or 
general reading is Sir Walter Besant’s 
**Westminster,’”’ which isa complete bis 
torical account of the English Parliamen- 
tary Buildings from the earliest times to 
the present day. 
titude of side lights it throws upon past 
men measures and events makes it read 
with all the interest of a romance. It is il- 
lustrated by over a hundred pictures of 
the palace and of persons aod things con- 
nected with it. Beautifully printed and 
bound in a large volume of 400 pages. 
Published by the F, A. Stokes Company, 
New York, and forsale by Jobu Wana- 
waker, 

One of the most interesting of the coming 
holiday publications as a present both for 














The treatise in the mul- | 


boys or allloving adventure, is ‘Tbe Land | 


of Tawny Aeasts,” translated from the 
French of Pierre Mael and containing 
fifty-two fine illustrations, Itis # charm- 
ing narrative of hunting exploits in India 
and is fall of interesting dcings of iman 
and animal told in a truthful and very 6n- 
lertaining way. Thetype is exceedingly 
large, the paper of the best and the whole 
get up of the volume worthy its Ligh liter- 
ary character. Published vy the F. A. 
Stokes Company, New York. For sale by 
Porter & Coates. 

The Eclectic for November is a superior 
number in the extent and ariety of its 


ntents 


Science,’ “Jing America,’’ and 
‘ ’ , 
‘The Awakening of China. [hese are 4 


fair average of the interest (hat mark al! 


Sip 


| crawled, 


Alinta Rntutchshanentdahel EVENING POST. 


| ite valuable contributions, Published at 
| New York. 


He Didn't Run. 


BY A HUNTER, 














fox hunt as much as his rider. Our 

common experience should teach 
us thatallthe higher animals can reason 
within certain limits. No true sportsman 
can doubt this of the dog. That a deer en- 
joys the chase, I think an ex perience of 
mnine goes to prove; that he reasoned, is 
certain to my mind, 

There was an old buck on the edge of the 
evergiades in Florida I had repeatedly 
hunted. I had tried dogs, but he fled im- 
mediately to haunts where we could not 
follow him because of the alligators. 

Therefore, | wanted that particular old 
deer, and I preferred to beat him at bis 
Own game. Determined to match myself, 
unaided and alone, against this old vet- 
eran, I left Jacksonville in November, 
184, taking only wy rifle, camp equipage 
and a cook. 

At Kock Ledge, on the Indian river, I 
loade a wagon and drove back to the St. 
Johns. Herel took a boat and went up 
the river fifteen or twenty miles to Lake 
Winder, on the western bank of which I 
landed and ssnt the boat back. 

Ithen walledtwo miles to Savage's, 
and returned with a wagon and two yoke 
ofoxen toresumethe tripsouth. I had 
provisions for a month, and was deter- 
minéd to bag my game if it became neces- 
sary to “live off the country” after the 
stock was exhausted. I had set out through 
a country abounding with game to kill 
one deer. [ had the utmost confidence 
that 1 shoula beableto find him, and I 
was determined to come out with the 
trophies of success. 

We passed to the south through a coun- 
try well wortha trip to ses, Between the 
great marsh aud the forest of pine, oak, 
and palmetto is a broad strip of prairie 
where, in the winter months, the travel- 
ing is as good as on the finest meadow. On 
many former trips wells had been dug at 
convenient distances, and here we would 
camp in fra rant groves as free from un- 
derbrushb as an English park. 

We were six dayson the march, After 
the second day we found the game undis- 
turbed and plentiful. The teamster killed 
a maiden dos on the first day, and we had 
steak for dinner and a roast for supper. 
Next mornicg | walked out just at day- 


\V E know that the horse may enjoy a 


break and shot a fine turkey as hé had be- | 
| may argue that divorces secured in this 
| country do not concern European royalty. 


gun his breakfast on the small acorns 
which give him such a delicious flavor. 


But on the third day we had nodifficulty | 


in selecting just what we wanted. So it 


was for a week, except when we passed a | 
| world. 


spot where cowboys had lately camped. 


; | On Sunday we reached our destination. 
Portrait;) | 


We found the wel! full of sweet water, 
and took up our quarters in aciump of 
pines near the lake from which the St 
Jobns takes its rise—but still without bap- 
tism—and about ten miles from the Alpatti 
Flats separating us from the hunting 
grounds of the Seminoles. I was at last 
ready for my interview. On Monday the 
three of us built the ‘‘palmetto shanty”’ in 
which I proposed to live till my work was 
done, and then the driver with the wagon 
and team ré:urned, to be seen no more till 
Dec. 10. 

Let us come down tothe day when the 
artful old buck gave uptbe fight. It was 
on Dec, 14. 
early and bad spent a most enjoyable fore- 
noon. ‘Tye woods were beautiful. 
all the flowers had disappeared and the 
hum of the wild bees resounded every- 
w here, 

Then we heard distant snortsand the 
plaintive bleats of a doe for its young. The 
oue we knew to be the warcry of the buck 
in fight, the other was unaccountable, As 
swiftly as we could, without tuaking too 
mucb noise, we sped toward thenvise, In 
ten minutes we were On the edgé of aglade 
or “savannah,” covered with short grasa, 
In the centre c:ouched a young doe, and 
by her side was « fawn not two bours’ old. 
Ket ween the two and the turtber edge of 
the our old buck, 


bristling, 


glade stood lis hair 


bis horns lowered as if in ex 
rtiing invehance 


were green with 


per tation Of a Charge, sine 
His eyes, as he turned, 
. f owed a moving obje 


A hing wie 


ruye ana 


“ eda front #0 forupidahlhié that he besi- 
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buek was alway beyond 
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last he worked around nearer us, showed 
all his teeth in a spiteful snarl, and 
crouched, 

We fired together. Like a ball he rose 
inthe alrand struck the ground witbin 
ten feet of the buck. The deer seomed 
hardly to wait for the panther to touch the 
earth before he also wasintheair. With 
all his feet together he struck the strug- 
gling cat and seemed to stab him through 
and through. But immediately he was in 
the air again and landed a dosen feet away. 
Then he lowered bis head and plunged at 
tbe panther likea bull. There was a con- 
fusion of flying dirt and grass, and again 
the buck sprang away. There were 
scratches on his head and neck, but those 
keen antlers were bloody to the forks. 

The panther tried to rise, but the buck 
rose and stabbed with feet together and 
sprang away. Then the panther lay gasp- 


buck stood watching him with bulging 
eyes, 

Then he walked forward. I do not be. 
lieve the deer had noticed our fire, But 
when he saw us I think he realized that he 
was in our power. His proud crest low- 
ered and he stood still. Tbere was still no 
evidence of any intention to flee, 

As we advanced be moved so as to stand 
between us and the doe. By her side he 
stopped again and waited. The doe seemed 
paralized with fear. We walked up to the 
panther. He was so out up we could not 
tell how badly he was wounded when the 
buck undertook the work of finishing him, 
but both shoulders seemed broken, The 
horns of the deer had passed repeatedly 
through his body, 

During our examination the old buck 
stood quietly by the doe in plain view 
within forty yards of us, 
ever showed more royally. Without a 
word we finished our examination of the 
great cat and walked off. 

We never hunted that old buck again. | 
am satisfied he knew his beat chance for 
life was to act as he did. 
ever reasoned more clearly or logically. 
Peace and happiness to him ! 

_— EEE ia 


Divorncerks IN EuRrops.—Divorcees are 





side of the Atlantic that, in view of the 
custom of well-to do Americans to spend 
a portion of their lives in European capl- 


they will be excluded and those where 
they will be welcome, 
I am-perfectly aware, declares the Chi- 





Allan aud I had left camp | 


Notall | 


cago Record, that some of my fair readers 


Nor do they, as long as the divorcee does 
not crave presentation and admission to 
the royal and imperial courts of the old 


But the moment she asks to be presented 
and looks for permission toattend drawing 
rooms aud other ceremouious functions, 
her antecedents become a matter of relative 
importance to the authorities of the cc urt 
which she proposes to honor with her 
presence. 

Of course, no one expects for an instant 
that the chamberlains at the head of the 
royal and imperial households can keep 
track of all the innumerable 
which sare legally dissolved on this side of 
the water and may occasionally permit 
ladies wi'h a past to penetrate the sacred 
precincts of the sovereignu’s abode. But 
those burdened with antecedents of this 
character always run the risk of the dis 
grace of subsequently seeing an official 


a leapand between him and thedoe, At | 


ing, but made no attempt to rise, and the 


No gladiator | 


] believe no mab | 


tals, it may be well to give a few words of 
warning a8 to which are the courts where | 


whose first husband was the now reigning 
Prince of Monaco. 

At Berlin divorcees are discriminated 
against, although exceptions are very 
numerous. Queen Louise of Denmark 
will not tolerate them at the Court of Co- 
penhagen, nor Queen Regent Christina at 
the Courtof Spain. But they are welcome 
at the Court of Kiug Haimbert, where, al- 
though divorce is not legally recognized 
by the law of the land, there is no royal 


| prejudice againat it. 








increasing in nuinber at such a ra‘e on this | 
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RoMANCE Or A Wia,—A tragice ding to 
a comic scene has resulted in the beroine 
of the adventure being conveyed to the 
hospital in a very precarious state, while 
the hero is securely under lock and key at 
the depot of the Prefecture of Police in 
Paris. The whole aflair turned on some 
silly fun and stupid horseplay about a wig. 
A young man had been fascinated by the 
attractions of a girl a few years his junior 
and had asked to be permitted to pay bis 
attentions to ber, but she was by no means 
disposed to return the compliment, as he 
had become very bald through illness, and 
af the object of his affections concisely put 
it, she would never dream of marrying 
any one with no bair on bis head, 

The youth meditated over his discom- 
fiture, and then a happy thought flashed 
upon him, He would repair the ravages of 
unkind nature by a recourse to art, and 
forthwith he wended hia way toa hair- 
dreaser's shop and became the delighted 
possessor of a wig with curls and love- 
locks and elaborate partings in front and 
behind, which, as he fondly hoped, would 
produce the desired impression on the 
heart of the obdurate young woman. 

Thus adorned, he proceeded that even- 
ing toa restaurant where she was dining 
with some friends, but to his horror she 
not only burst out laughing when he ap- 
peared cn the scene but presently made a 
dash at his wig, which she tore off, reveal- 
ing his denuded head to the astonished 
gaze of the party. 

The youth endeavored to wrest the wig 
from her grasp, aud #0, finding berself 
hard pressed, the fair maiden passed it 
over to one of her companions, who tossed 
it to the other side of the room and then, 
as, ignorant ofthe fact, he still struggled, 
she dealt him asiap in the face, 

Beside himself with disappointment and 
wrath, the young man snatched a knife 
from the table and, ere the spectators of 
the scene could interfere, he stabbed the 
girl in the neck, 

Cries of dismay now resounded inetead 
of the peals of laughter which had hitherto 
rent the air as the young woman fell faint- 
ing to the floor. 

{iTbe police wore summoned, and while 
the youth was led offin custody the girl 
was taken to theshop of a neighboring 
druggist, pending ber removal to the hos 
pital. Itis feared that she will not re- 


| cover. 
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PLEASUKE shortens life; happiness pro- 
longs it. Take care of your living and 


| your dying will take care of itself, 


marriages | 


publication in the governinent gazette and | 


in the local press to the effect that their 
presentation was concolled, 

This has happened to two New York 
ladies in London, They bad been duly 
presented, when some busybody who bap- 


pened to be acquainted with the fact that | 


they were divorcees communicated the in- 
formation to the Lord Chamberlain, with 
the result that a few days later the official 
gazette contained a brief paragraph dated 
from the Lord Chamberlain's office, and 
iuiimating that Her Majesty had given 
orders that the presentation of Mrs. X. 


and Mrs Z, of New York, should be can- 
celled. This was equivalent to the closing 
against them of every door in Europe 
which they might wish to enter 
Or al ourta, those most strictin thelr 
exclusion of divorcees are the English and 
ts © @xce 
¥ aug + 
4 ae at w if the 
ate Duke f Marlborough, and their is 
likewise one exception at the court of 


Vienna, Countess Marie Festetics, the sis- 


| terof the late Duke of Hamilton, and ! 
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Humorous. 


A VETITION 
Ethel, fatrest of the fair— 
Ethel, of the golden hair 
And eyes of azure aplendor 
irighter than stare of tropic night, 
Now kindling with a radiant light, 
Now melting, soft, and tender— 


Think not 1 seek to win thy love; 
That were a biiae far, far above 
My bopes or wy ambition. 
l only ask thee, cousin mine, 
If thou wilt graciously incline 
Togrant one brief petition. 


Small, small the boon I crave; but, tho’ tis 

Keneath, | fear, thy queenly notice, 
Kelleve ‘tis much to me. 

Then wilt thou, day by day, endeavor 

To recollect, dear, I never 


Take sugar in my toa? i 


Pressed for time— Mummies. 

Land ayitation—An earthquake. 
A good side show —A pretty cheek, 
A type of female beauty—The type- | 


writer 

Held for further hearing—The ear 
trumpet 

A good place for the militia to drill 
would be In a stone quarry. 

It has been said that the beu is eternal 
because her son will never set. Which re 
minds us that eggs are always unise Intd, 

This much is to be said in favor of the 
tattooed man. While awreat many tinen have 
‘esigns upon others his are all upon hiius 
well, 

She: Do you believe in fortune-tell- | 
fnw by enrdat 

Ie: No: but Il belfeve in fortune losing that 
wry 

Watts: So you believe that the good 
dle young? 

ott. That used to worry me 4 good deal 
when I wasa boy, but I know better now. 





Bessie: The idea of your saying you | 
are only twenty one! 
Giuasto: You forget mamma told us that it ts 

always best to underrate than to cxnggernte 
Judge: Defendant, can you advance | 
anything more toward your defence? 
Defendant: No, your Honor; Thad only @t, 
and I bave already given that to my lawyer. | 
Husband: I1'm—er—-what’s the mat- | 
ter with this cake? 
Wife, angrily: Nothing at all. The cookery | 
book says it is the most dellctous cnke that 
can be wade. 


Buggins: I never realized De Tanque’s | 


courage until last night, 

Muggines What did he do; refuse a drink? 

Buggines: No; he took off a porous plaster 
and never uttered a groan.” 

**No, he doesn’t love me,’’ she sighed, 
as she Hatened to the receding footsteps of 
the youth whe had just parted from her 
“No, he doesn't love me. Tle seadd pood ulplie 
only four tines before going.” 

Tanglefoot: Oh, isn’t this waltz di- 
vine? 

Miss Suntinx: Well, perhaps itis divine; but 
it bappens to be a polka Instend of a walts, 
and the sooner your feet are nequatnted with 
the fact the better we are likely to wet nlong 


He: Lbad a queer dream about you 
Inst night, Miss Loulea, L waa about to give 
you a kiss, when suddenly we were separated 
hy ariver that gradually grow as big as the 
Khine 

she: And was there no bridge or no bout? 


‘*And now, brethren,”’ said Rev, Mr. 
Wilwus, as the Contribution box started on tts 
rounds, “remember, that while it Is well to 
direct yout petitions tothe throne of grace, 
they are much less apt to mtsearry If the 


postage has been Hberally prepa.” 


Mra. Youngma: And so wy darling 
wotthe prize at the baby show I kiew he 
would. Et couldn't have been other wine 

Olid bachelor (one of the judges) Yes, 
madam; we all agreed that your baby wae 
the lemst objectionable of the lot 


” 


“No, George,” she said, “I can never 


be yours.”’ 

“Then Lam rejected?” he moaned, 

“No, dearest, not that; but lam a woman's 
suffragiat, and cannot be any mana Tou, 
however, way be mine, if you will 


The response of acertain Frenchman 
to # bandsome woman who complatnued that 
she bad discovered three gray hatra in het 
head was paradoatical but pretty 

“Madam,” he said, “so long as they can be 
counted they don't count” 


Laura: While Jack was calling the 
other eventog be made the statement that he 


would kiss tine or die in the attempt 

Helle: You, (After an puuse Well, did he 
kiss you? 

Laur You haven't read any account of 
Jack s death to the papers, bave ye 

Mes. F. (petulantly You never kiss 

’ 

‘ + 
wy ‘ ewig hte 

Mr. t with great presence of mind: W) 


. 
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imy dear, weren't you eighteen once yoursei 


dollara’ worth of ore ou! in one day.” 


| his money back or do some shoot ng. I’m 
\'’tarnal glad to find them sheers bas riz 
| from twenty to ninety-five. That will give 


| Duta per, 


| way,’ replied Mra. Dawker; ‘but 1 dis- 


THE SATURD 


A Bio Invest™ent.—A New Yorker was 
seated in an office in Gunnison city one 
day not long ago, when a grisiv-looking 
old man entered and asked if that was the 
place where they sold shares of the White 
Horse Silver Mine. 

Being assured that be was in the office of 
the company, he obmerved, I have heard 
the White Horse spoken of as being a 
likely mine.’’ 

“Itcertainly is. We took ten thousand 


“Poew! She must be just old richness! 
How many men have ye got to work 7” 

“Oh, about three hundred !’’ 

“Have ye, though? Arethe sheers go- 
ing off purty lively?” 

“Shares are selling liké hot cakes, and 
we have only a few left. Everybody says 
the White Horse isa big investment.” 

“What are sheers worth to-day?” 

“| will sell you at ninety tive, though I 
know they will be worth face-value to 
morrow.”' 

“No! You don't really mean niuety- 
five?’ 

“f do.” 

“Well, that’sbetter There's a hundred 
sheers which you sold my pard yesterday 
for twenty dollars, I went over tothe 
mine, found nothing but a hole and a dead 
mule, and [ told him I’d come up and get 


my pard his money back, and buy me a 
winter outfit besides. Here’s the sheers; 
and now let me see the color of your 
money.” 

“Bat, sir, we—’ 

“Pass out the cash !"’ said the old man, as 
he rested the end of his shooter on the 
edge of the counter. 

The “company” bed left his revolver in 
his overcoat outside, After a look around, 


AY EVENING POSF. 


Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood | 
By Taking | 


Sarsapariila 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilia admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


~AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 


| 








DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUPEE 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes ~ 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CEKLEBKATED GO SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Halr for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 





TOUPEES AND SCALPS, FOR WIG6, INCHES, 
INCHES, No.1, The round of t 
No.1. Theround of the head 


4, | No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From _ forehead | the head to neck, No, 2. 
back as far as bald. No.3. From ear t ear 
Nou. 3, Over forehead as | over tho top. 
far as required. | No.4. From ear to ear 
No.4. Over the crown round the forehead. 
of the head. 
They have always ready four saic a spiendid Stock of 





with «a bland smile he began counting out 


| the money; and, as be made the exchange, | 


he said, “Certainly, sir greatest of ples 
sure, sir. Sorry you didn’t bold them one 
day more, and get the full face value!’ 
onacmenenitiigiipnantpneiiiiineee 
Hike Conn —*My bushand is dreadfully 
‘said Mrs, Bloo- 


troubled with insounia,’ 


“Ho wakes up about two o'clock every 
morning, and then be can't go to sleep 
again, Hetosses about until daylight, and 
grow!s and fusses so that | can’t get any 
sleep myself.” 

“My husband used to be troubled that 


covered a remedy which never fails.” 

“Ou, ao tell me avoutil?’ 

“Well, Lb noticed that ming boasband al 
ways slept the soundest when It was time 
to getup. No walter Low wakeful be had 
been all night, Just as soon as rising lime 
came he went to sleep and slept like a 
Lo. 

“That's Just the way with Mr. Bioobuin- 
per, exactly. But tell ine what you did.” 

“Well, when Mr. Cawker woke up in 
the night and began to toss about and say 
he couldn't get a wink of sleep, T simply | 
wept across the room, pretended to look | 


at the clock and said: ‘Ob, that’sali right. 

You don't need to go to sleep again. It’s 

time for you to getup.’ ‘That always put 
him to sleep in a minute” 

_ 

It isn't the working for a living that 








prov snes us; itis the Kind of living we get 


for our Work, 


|} the “‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 du py 


| 12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING, 
“© wut Practicn! Maie and Female Artists Km 


Geute’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curle, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract for the 
Hair. 

Tuls preparation has been manufactured and sold a: 
Dollard's for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while li has uever yet been advertised, th: 
demand for It Keeps steadily tncreasing. 

Also DOLLAKD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the | 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an ofl. 

Mrs. Kaimoudsen Gorter writes & Messrs. Dollard 
& ©Co., Ww send her a bottie of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
vbtain anything equal to it as adressing for the hairs 
to England, 

MKS. FUMON DBON GORTKER. 
Oak Lodge Thorps, 
Nov... 23. ‘58. Norwich, Norfelk, Eugland. 
NAVY VAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 

i bave used ‘“‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegolatle Hair Wash,’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
ih'nning, Was early restored, and has been kept by tt 
In its wontel thickness aud strength, It is the beat 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. N. 
PO Mis. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnutst., Phila, 
I have freyuently, during a puimber of years, used 


know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the har, 
Very re ‘pectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Kx-Member of Congress, 5th District 
Propared only and for sale, wholesale wid retati, auc 
applied professtonally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 








Ke 


INSTANTANEOUS SUIDE TO THE 
€PIAND & OR & ORGANS 


Auyoue knowing @ tane, say ‘*Way Down 
ou the Swanuee Kiver,’’ vither *‘in the head,’’ 
as it Ix called, or able w hum, whistle or sing, 
can play 1t WITHOGT ANY PREVIOUS KEGWLESGE OF 
WESIC. IMMEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the piano or organ, with the assist- 


ance of this @UIBE. 
Hy giving the student the power to play 


(SMEBIATELY ‘wolve tunes of different character 

this number of pleces being sent with each 
Guide after a very little practice witb tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tane that nay be beard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
stamps, 2°s, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
(lub and Parlor. Catalogue f 
T. &S DENISON, Pub. Ciloago, Tk 


FREE TO BALD HEADS. 

We #11 mallon application, free 
information how to grow hair upon 
abaid cea, stop falling hair, ant 
produce a fine growth of whisters 
and mustaches 


F. L. rrimer & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke, No Cinders, 


On and after Nov. 17, 1895, 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada, 
Buffalo Day Express ox 
Parlor and Dining Car, daily 9.00am |." 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, & 33pm aX 
Sleeping Cars, ' 9.45pm | ppb 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00 

pm. Dally (Sleeper) ae m. 
Lock Haven, Clearfiold aud Du Bois Express (Sleeper) 

dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORE. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 

train), 8.9), 9 30. 11.30 am, 12.50, 1.30, 2.35, 5. 

8.25 (dining car) pm, 12.10night. Sundays—4 10, 8.30, 

9.8 ai, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12, ¢ night, 
Leave Ath and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 8.08, 9.10, 10.18 

11.14 a m, 12.57 (Dining car), 2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.16 

‘dining car), 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 5.08, 10.18 a m, 

i2.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car), 11.45 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30, 8.00, 
4.00, 10,00, 11.30 a@ m, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two-hour 
train) 5.90, 6.00. 7.30, 8.4510.00pm, 12.15 night. sSun- 
\lays— 4.30 9.00, 10,00, 11.30. a m, 2.30, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 
p >. he —_ , stint 

‘arlor cars on day express trains sleeping care 
on night trains to and from New York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1.00, 2.00, 4,30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45pm. Sundays 
—6, 27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.0m, 4.20. 6.33, 9. nm. (9.4 
pm, does not connect for Easton on Sunday.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 


For Phosnixville and lottstown— Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.40pm. Accom., 4,20, 7.42, 
11,06a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 p m. Sunday—Ex- 
press. 4.00, 9.05am, 11.40 pm. Accom., 7.30, 11.3 
a m,. 6 00, pm. 

For Keading- Express, §.35, 10.00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 
11.30 p m. Accom,, 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42, 4.35, 6.22, 
7.20) pm. Sunday--Express 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30 pm, 
Accom., 7.30 alm. 6.08 p m. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a 
mn, 4.00,6.00pm,. Accom,, 4.2 am, 7.0pm. Snuna- 
day — Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6,00. 
11,.30pm. Accom,, 4.2, 7.42 am, 1.42 pm. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30p m. Accom., 
6.00pm. « 

for Shamokin aud Willlamsport— Express, 8.25, 10.(0 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin—Express, week- 
days, 6.0 pm. Accom., 4.0 am, Sundays—E1- 
press, 4.00a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
W eek-days— Express, 9.00), am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm. 
Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 4.30, 6.30pm. Sundays 

Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, 8,.00a 

4.4> pin, 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am, 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00am, 4.15 p m, 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broml and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 20 8. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Uniou Transfer Company will call for and eheck 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

l. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. @. HANCOCK, 

Geuelal Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 
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